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ARE THINGS 

AS BAD AS 

WE THINK?= 


A Little Copy of an Engine 



Two years of spare time have been given to making this working model of a Morris motor¬ 
car engine, a very happy symbol of the Motor Age, made by Mr 0. W. Dicker 


THE Trail of the Litter Lout 

A Word to Our Chocolate Friends 


the slave and her 

LITTLE ONE 

AN UNKNOWN HERO 

Pathetic Story of the Bad 
Old Days 

WORK STILL TO BE DONE 

Tiioro is a noble yet a terrible story 
in Mr Owen Rutter’s new history of the 
slave trade in Malaya, the name given to 
the British part of the Malay Peninsula. 

Once upon a time the archipelago was 
split iip into numerous petty kingdoms, 
each ruled by a rajah'who commanded 
a pirate fleet, and these fleets would 
swoop down on passing merchant ships 
or.raid the coast for slaves. The raiders 
were very cruel, so that the poor in¬ 
habitants of these parts grew to expect 
cruelty from all seafarers. , ' 

Wounded by Grape-Shot 

When the British Government set 
out to suppress the pirates they had to 
attack many strongholds and their 
victories wore dearly bought. After 
taking one fort five miles up the river 
flip sailors founej a young slave woman 
cowering inside. She had been badly 
wounded in the right arrn by grape-shot, 
and she was clasping a little girL about 
two years,old,. 

The sailors decided to take her aboard, 
so that the surgeon could attend to her 
.wounds. She could not understand them, 
but followed them meekly, thinking no 
doubt that she was being carried off as 
a slave once more, and that she would 
be put up for sale with her child in some 
distant market. 

The surgeon saw that the arm could 
not be healed, and that he must ampu¬ 
tate the hand. It was ho use trying to 
explain things to the poor woman. In 
order to save her life the operation was 
performed, As it was in 1845 the patient 
had no anacsthotic. 

Dumb but Eloquent Appeal 

As soon as it was over the woman 
began to make frantic gestures with 
her left hand. For a long time they 
could not understand what she meant; 
then they found that she was asking the 
surgeon to amputate the other hand. 
It turned out that the poor woman 
imagined that the British meant to ent 
off the right hands of all their enemies, 
and by her frantic gestures she had 
been beseeching them to take both her 
hands and to spare the child’s. 

Was ever love greater than this name¬ 
less slave’s ? She should have her place 
in the gallery of noble mothers, .for none 
ever loved better than she. It is good 
to remember ber, and good to know that 
the brutal traders who taught her to 
expect cruelty have been wiped out of 
Malaya for nearly a hundred years. 

But there are still slave owners in 
some parts of the world. There is yet 
much work for our Lancelots and 
our Galahads. . 


I T is a long time since our good 
Rowntree friends began experiment¬ 
ing with a box of chocolates free from 
paper wrappings. We hope it has 
succeeded. 

The C.N. entirely agrees with the 
protest appearing in Th; Times the 
other day from a vicarage at Clifton, 
near Bristol, for wc had in that very 
week counted the number of wrappings 
which were contained in a half-pound 
box of chocolates. 

There were about 24 little paper trays, 
a piece of transparent paper about ten 
inches square, a cardboard box covering 
the same area, a bundle of paper shav¬ 
ings,'the disposal of which proved to be 
a great nuisance, a piece of crinkled 
pa25cr measuring about 4 inches by 7, 
a iiiecc of smooth jiapcr about 4 inches 
by 7, and another piece of paper which 
measured about 9 indies by 7. 


When wc remember that this was but 
a little half-pound box, and that boxes 
of all sizes arc being sold in thousands, 
can we wonder that our theatres and 
trains and country roads and commons 
are one mass of litter ? It is shocking 
t.i think of the waste of labour and 
money involved, but that is perhaps a 
big question. Surely, however, our 
chocolate friends, who arc among our 
most jiublic-spiritcd citizens, will not 
fail to resiiond to an aiipeal to reduce 
their enormous contribution to the 
litter of the countryside.. The bus 
ticket question is solving itself ; if the 
chocolate wrapjiings can be got rid of 
public opinion will bo able to concen¬ 
trate on the cigarette and film packets 
which lie about in dozens on every 
country walk we take. It would at 
least be something if these packets 
could be of a less conspicuous colour. 


COLOURS FROM 
THE RHINE 

TWO FLAGS GO HOME 

A Little Piece of History in the 
Girl Guide G.H.Q. 

“FOR THE LAST TIME, DISMISS” 

Not very long ago,, a-year after the 
British Occupation of Germany ceased, 
there was a quiet little gathering in the 
new Girl Guide Building in Buckingham 
Palace Road, London. ■ . ■ 

Some were in uniform and wore on 
tlieir hats or on their shoulders the little- 
known badge of the Rhine Garrison 
District—the twin towers of the Cathe¬ 
dral at Cologne. Others no longer had 
a uniform, but proudly wore the badge 
in the lapel of their coats. 

.It was but ii remnant wh.o were there, 
blit they liad come from north and south 
of Britain to escort their Colours to 
their; final resting-place, in the new. 
Guide Buildin.g, the; Colours, which had: 
been carried .so proudly, as symbols of 
a new understamling between the youth 
of the world, • i 

The Hanging of the Colours 

At the call of “ Colour parties fall 
ill," even as they had ’ formed ' in. the 
Dom Square at Cologne, the remnant 
sprang to the Union Jack and to' the 
'blue aud'green flag of the company. A 
word: of ; welcome. from . the, General 
Secretary, and , the little procession 
halted in front of two sockets,prepared 
bn the wall. J' 

, . " A ifraycr for the hanging of the. 
Colours," said the Commissioner quietly, 
aud she read a's follows : . ' 

We. offer, 0 Lord, these lihhie Garrison 
Colours to bo himg in the room dedicated, 
to the memory of a great Guide and Com¬ 
missioner. Grant that they may always 
inspire true loyalty and honour, and that 
there may never be failing leaders to carry 
on the traditions of the Rhine Garrison 
District. For the sake of Thy Son, our 
Leader. Amen. 

A pause, and then ; ■ “ Hang the 
King’s Colours,” said the Commissioner, 
and the Colours loll into the socket. 
Next: “Hang the Company Colours,” 
and they, too, fell into their place. 
Then came; “Rhino Garrison Colour 
parties, for the last time. Dismiss,” 

A tiny bit of history had been made 
in the Guido Headquarters that after¬ 
noon, and many will go to sec the 
famous Colours where they hang. But 
the spirit of the company remains on the 
Rhine, a legacy of peace and goodwill. 

THE BLACK HOLES OF 
LONDON 

There are about 30,000 basement 
dwellings in London unfit for human 
occupation. 

No worse housing conditions 'exist 
anywhere than in the underground 
rooms of the metropolis. 

L.C.C. Medical Officer 
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The Bitter Tragedy We Shall Forget 

AIR CATASTROPHES ONE AFTER ANOTHER 

The Appalling Truth About the Terrible 
Balloons on Which We Squander Millions 

FOLLY THAT BRINGS DISAPPOINTMENT, DISASTER. AND DEATH 


A GREAT MAN 
GOES ON 

Phillpotts of Bedford 
and His Work 

HIS FAREWELL TO SCHOOL 

The death of James Surtees Phillpotts. 
mourned by a generation of. Bedford 
boy.s, reminds us how one man with 
noble ideals and set purpose can change 
the life of a town. 

At 34 Phillpotts went to Bedford 
School from Rugby, taking with him 
that spirit of Dr Arnold enshrined in his 
son's noble poem on Rugby Chapel. In 
15 years his glowing enthusiasm raised 
the number of pupils from 200 to 800, 
and by his compelling personality ho 
raised the money for the great school 
building which was a model for many 
other.s. His vitalising influence changed 
the sleepy country town into a pros¬ 
perous community. 

Retiring in 1903 he devoted his life to 
encouraging his Old Boys scattered all 
over the world, writing and receiving 
thousands of letters. 

The War Against Evil 

Every year he came to London and 
gathered round him his old masters and 
pupils, and ho has made arrangements 
for these reunions to continue. 

. Here is a passage from hi.s farewell to 
his school. 

There is within you a possibility of heroism 
greater than the heroism that is sliown in war. 
We bow to the man who has faced death. If 
lie has sacrificed his life for his country he is 
to us a hero. But tiiere are other kinds of war 
in which we are engaged—the war against evil 
of every kind, and the man who wins in that 
battle is nobler still. He is the consecrated hero. 

From this school you pass forth into the 
world. Let the bright joyousness of a loving 
nature radiate around you, but, all the same, 

. be earnest, be strong as though strengthened 
with steel, arid be heroes in the strife. 

ARAPUNI HAPPY AGAIN 
Power Station Declared Sound 

A Swedish engineer, Professor G. P. 
Hornell, has lifted a heavy load of 
• anxiety from New Zealand. 

Last May the C.N. told the story of 
the fine engineering works at Arapuni 
for obtaining electric power from the 
Waikato River. In June, however, an 
earth fault appeared in the oycrllow 
cliannel with fractures in the concrete of 
the penstock intake. 

There arose a fear that great mistakes 
had' been made in this ;(3,000,000 power 
scheme, but the Government acted 
promptly, diverted the water, and sent 
for an independent authority from 
Sweden. He reports that the work has 
been soundly constructed and that the 
cause of the dangerous earth movement 
is water from the head race penetrating 
the ground. But the repairs and con¬ 
solidation of the falls will cost over half 
a million. . _ 


13 BERKELEY SQUARE 

Superstition dies hard in Berkeley 
Square, but the L.C.C. has hammered a 
nail in its coffin by requesting that 
Number 12a shall be renumbered 13. 

Other squares have their Nrrmber 13, 
and no harm has come of it, and not 
one person in a million when he stupidly 
declares that 13 is an unlucky number 
can say why. 

There arc people who declare that it 
is unlucky to sit down thirteen to dinner, 
but who among them remembers that 
this is an old Norse fable ? At a banquet 
in .Valhalla, where twelve were sitting 
down to dine, the evil creature Loki 
joined them. Inthc uproarthat followed 
the'blamcless hero Balclur was slain. 

That was unfortunate for Baldur, 
but the harm seems to have been done 
when the spirit of cv'il came in. The 
old superstition is simple nonsen,se, and 
the L.CXh is right to try to kill it. 


The flood of news is so great that in 
these eventful days great happenings arc 
soon washed out of our memories. 

For a little while everybody talked of 
the appalling disaster to R101, which 
cost the nation the price of housing 
15,000 people in comfort, and, what is 
worse, nearly fifty precious lives. But 
soon it will be all fovgotten. 

Yet R 101 is the last of a long list of 
airships which have brought the nation 
bitter memories and little more. Never 
before has experiment been attended 
by such continuous and complete failure 
as in the case of airships. 

A powerful writer some time ago 
made a list of these failures, and to this 
we have added further details to make 
the following record. 

In America 

In America experiment was made 
with two airships. The first, the Roma, 
was bought from Italy. In 1922 she 
crashed in flames with her crew of 45, 
of whom 34 perished horribly. 

IVlto remembers ? 

Not satisfied with this, America 
built the Shenandoah, and almost as 
soon as she was built she crashed in 
1925, breaking her back in fine weather. 
Fourteen of her crew perished, but six 
were saved because one of the pieces 
came gradually to earth like a balloon. 

These awful experiences brought 
wisdom to the Americans, and they have 
since held their hands, waiting for 
other nations to experiment. 

In Italy 

The Italians have done much original 
work with airships, and in an Italian 
ship, navigated by its constructor 
Nobile, Amundsen reached the North 
Pole. It was not thought well to venture 
back, however, and the airship was 
packed up and has not been used again. 

Nobile then built a second airship, 
the Italia, which also reached the 
Pole, but soon crashed in the Arctic, 
some of her crew being lost. Italy 
apparently has not scon fit to make any 
more airship e.xperiments. 

In Franco 

The French have not built airships, 
but they took Gorman ones at the close 
of the war and used them with disastrous 
results. In 1923 one, the DLxmude, 
was lost with a crew of 53, and no one 
knows what happened to her, but the 
dead body, of her captain was picked 
up at sea. This was quite as terrible 
as the R 101 , but who remembers ? This 
experience was apparently enough lor 
France, and she has not built any 
airships for herself. ■ 

In Germany 

Germany used Zeppelins freely in the 
war and nearly all came to grief. Of 
61 airships working with the German 
Fleet 17, with all their crews, were 
destroyed, 28 were lost by accidents, 
and six were abandoned as useless. 

The British Roll 

We have not a complete list of 
British airships, but we can give the 
following authentic details. 

NS 11 . Fell blazing into the sea in 
1919, struck by lightning. Her crew 
of seven perished. Who remembers? 

R 24 . Scrapped after short use. 

R 2 G. Scrapped after ten months. 

R 29 . Scrapped after a few flights. 

R 3 L Scrapped after two flights. 


R 32 . Promptly scrapped. . 

R 33 . Launched 1919; Cost ;^35o,ooo. 
Reconditioned for ,^30,000 more. Broke 
from mast in 1925, and repairs cost 
,^40,000. Scrapped after 800 hours in 
the air. 

R 34 . Launched 1919. Cost^35o,ooo. 
Grossed Atlantic in 1919. Wrecked 1921. 

R 35 . Contract cancelled after £75,000 
spent. 

R 3 C. Cost;£35o,oooini92i. Scrapped 
after 97 liours. 

R 37 . Scrapped after costing ,^325,000. 

R 38 . Cost ,^500,000 in 1921. Broke 
in the air and 44 lives lost, 1921. 

Who remembers ? No one of par¬ 
ticular note was on board, and there was 
no national mourning. 

R 39 . Scrapped after ,£90,000 spent. 

R 80 . Launched 1920. Scrapped as 
useless after costing £275,000. 

L 04 . Taken from the Germans at 
the end of the war, she was not used, 
but scrapped to make room for R 30 . 

L 71 . German airship taken over; 
scrapped. 

R 100 . Built for the Government. 
Still safe as we write. 

R 101. Cost abort £1,000,000. 

The .fact that very notable people 
perished in R 101 has helped to accen¬ 
tuate tlie gravity of the latest disaster 
.and may possibly help to fix it in the 
public mind. 

It is, however, necessary to point out 
that the latest disaster cannot be 
described as surprising in view of the 
history of airships. On the contrary, 
it was to be expected, and w.as pre¬ 
dicted by many people who have 
studied the subject and whose writings 
arc on record. 

The so-called airship is a glorified 
balloon which, built at enormous cost, 
can be navigated in fine weather to lift 
a very small load. An airship 700 
feet long can only lift about 15 tons in 
addition to her crew, engines, fuel, and 
other gear. The small balloons within 
her envelope must be filled with either 
hydrogen or helium. Hydrogen is ter¬ 
ribly dangerous, and the helium for 
an airship costs £40,000; it is, moreover, 
only produced in the United States in 
quantity. If filled with helium a 
700-feet airship will only lift a cargo of 
10 tons I 

40,000 Thunderstorms a Day 

The engines, to be kept reasonably 
light, must bo run on petrol, which is 
very dangerous. If, as in the R 101 , 
they are run on oil, they become un¬ 
reasonably heavy. Because they are so 
large and ungainly airships are difficult 
to moor or land,, and they call for a most 
costly land equipment. Their length 
makes them particularly susceptible to 
air currents the existence of which 
often cannot be known till they are 
encountered. Thus the Shenandoah 
was broken up by unsuspected vertical 
air currents whicli gave no evidence in 
cloud formations. Airships arc also 
particidarly vulnerable to lightning, 
and the world has forty thousand thunder¬ 
storms every day. 

. As airships have to be enormous in 
size to lift a very small weight, it is 
difficult to give them sufficient strength. 

For these and other reasons many 
cxpci't engineers have denounced air¬ 
ships as obvious follies, the construction 
of which must lead to disappointment, 
disaster, and death. 
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PYLONS TO GO 

A Good Example For All 
England 

WHAT JOHN BUNYAN’S COUNTY 
IS DOING 

Wo are always delighted to record 
any victory of foresight and common 
sense over officialdom and fearfulness. 

The villages through which John 
Bunyan used to ride have been raising 
their voices against the pylons the elec¬ 
tricity authorities proposed to straddle 
across their delectable countryside, and 
it is good to know that they have found 
a doughty champion in the electrical 
engineer of their county tovvn. 

This enlightened public servant has 
established the surprising fact that in 
the low-tension system it, is more 
economical to lay and to maintain small 
electric cables underground than to 
construct and maintain overhead cables. 
Owing to' the present cheapness of 
copper the price has worked out at 
about £30 a mile cheaper for under¬ 
ground than for overhead low-tension 
cables, the average cost being about 
£620 instead of £650 a mile. 

Building for the Future 

Mr Phillips, the borough engineer, 
declares that not only are they pre¬ 
serving the beauty of the 'Vale of Bed¬ 
ford but they are building for the future, 
as underground cables have a very long 
life. He has not found a single case in 
twenty years where an underground 
distributive cable has failed, whereas 
cables on pylons are attacked by 
weather, lightning, and storms, and are 
open to malicious damage. 

As this change of policy has occurred 
in a scheme covering half the, villages 
in Bedfordshire and has satisfied the 
Electricity Commissioners we wish it 
all success, and hope that what Bedford 
is doing today all England will do to¬ 
morrow. ' ' ■ 

The Post Office has found it best to 
transfer large stretches of its telegraph 
and telephone lines below the soil, and, 
in .addition to m.any other reasons for 
following its example, it should not be 
forgotten that overhead wires are dan¬ 
gerous in a Flying Age. ' , 

Things Said 

Long runs make the great actors. 

Mr Cedric Ilarilwicke 

I would abolish all tariffs. I want 
universal Ihce Trade. Mr Ford 

No nation working alone can cure 
nnemployment. Mr M.icDon.ald 

The State punishes thrift with greater 
severity than any other crime except 
murder. Dean luge 

In the rush home in London, even on 
a wet, night, most people have cheerful 
countenances. Mr Bertrand Russell 

Kent is far ahead of any county in 
England with its playing fields. 

, ' Mr Salter Davies 

The English of many Talkies is muti¬ 
lated and hideous. 

Ileadm.aster of Hull Grammar Schoql 
My motto in this period of difficulty 
is‘‘Be patient; hold Last.” 

A Governor of the Bank of England 
The road vehicle of the future will 
have hundreds of fewer p.arts. 

Sir Herbert Austin 

Wo derive more wisdom and diversion 
from Boswell’s Johnson than from all 
the articles on cricket, football, ' or 
tennis. Mr H. A. L. Fisher 

The world is suffering, not from the 
rheumatics of old age, but from the 
growing pains of over-rapid changes. 

Professor J. M, Keynes 
I remember going to the annual 
horsefair at Tipperary, and not one 
person was sober. For .eight years I 
have not seen one person drimk. 

Monsignor Hickie 
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Elephant ON THE highway • The broccoli crop • Rugby at harrow, 



A Game on the noot—There la a apacloua roof on the new headquarters of the Qirl Guides On an English Highway—Motorlata on the Dedford Road had a surprise recently when they 
in London where the c^n paas a spare hour playing quoltSi as shown here. passed an elephant plodding along the pathwayi as shown in this picture. 





A Practice Jump—This snapshot shows the Cambridge 
University pole'-vaulting champion at practice. It was 
taken at the moment when he had Just cleared the bar. 


Winter Vegetables—Largo quantities of broccoli ore grown In Corn- 
wallf and there has been an unusually good crop this year. Here, 
at Marazlon, we see some of the splendid heads Just gathered. 


A Fine Save—This picture of a goalkeeper catching the 
bail gives a good idea of the splendid exercise provided 
by the game of lacrosse. 




Sailors of the Future—Study is a very fascinating pastime to the boys at the School of Engin¬ 
eering and Navigation in the East End of London. Here we see some of the students 
learning to take their bearings by means of the sextant. 
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A FARMER AND 
HIS CROPS 

THOUSAND-HEADED KALE 
English Sheep Take Their 
Meals With Them to France 

STORY OF A GREEN FOOD 

., The story lias just been told that last 
autumn a man was commissioned to 
get together a iloclc of Shropshire sheep 
and take them over to the farm of 
Madame dc Bourbon, in the Seine-et- 
Oise Department of France. An ex¬ 
perienced English shepherd was’ sent 
with the sheep; and settled dowii in 
strange surroundings to secure the wel¬ 
fare of the new flock. 

Remembering the bees we sent to 
New Zealand to fertilise the orchards 
there, and the necessity which arose 
to send food for the bees as well, the 
people concerned in the new venture 
sent seeds of English sheep food and 
established crops of the kind on which 
the animals have so long flourished at 
home. An important item in these 
crops was thousand-headed kale, and of 
this kale a good story is told. 

Gift of Inspired Bees 
Thousand-headed kale is the gift of 
some inspired bees which lived seventy 
years ago and brought a new growth 
into being. In 1863 a Kent farmer 
noticed bees busy on a particular 
growth of kale on a part of his fold yard. 
He had not planted it; it was self-sown 
from blown seed. That fact, and the 
fact that bees were inoculating it, led 
him to keep the seed, 

' Pie sowed it and got a crop which 
proved entirely different from any other 
kale. When it was fully grown he 
gathered an armful of it and threw it 
to his deer. They ate it greedily. 

He sowed all the seed from the new 
crop and grew more kale from it. Its 
trerriendous growth led him to give it 
the name of thousand-headed kale. 
Being a generous-spirited man, lie dis¬ 
tributed seed among his friends. Ho 
also read a paper telling the story before 
a scientific body in London. ' 

More and more seed was collected 
and sent to farmers about the country 
to yield a growth which proved a mag¬ 
nificent food for sheep and cattle and a 
highly-acceptable vegetable when other 
things are short. 

Today thousands of acres of thousand¬ 
headed kale are grown in England and 
in countries abroad, and the new flock 
of sheep now being established in 
France has the same generous food 
furnished for its nourishment. 


THE HERO’S CLOISTER 

Seven panels have been unveiled by 
the Po.straastcr - General in the little 
memorial cloister at St Botolph’s, 
Aldorsgate, and on them are the names 
of three London policemen and four men 
of the East Ham sewage works who 
gave their lives to save others. 

Many years ago Mr G. F. Watts, the 
painter, designed and erected this 
cloister with its 144 panels, known as 
Postmen's Park, because it is so near 
the General Post Office. He reflected 
that people who lose their lives in doing 
brave things are soon forgotten, and he 
made this memorial so that at least a 
few of the brave deeds of the heroes' of 
civil life might be registered and so 
remembered. 

One of the new panels commemorates 
the policeman who lost his life in the 
terrible explosions at Silvertown in 
1917. He rushed about here and there 
saving munition workers, though he 
must have known that the final ex¬ 
plosion was yet to come. 


C. L. N. 

Will You Join for 
Armistice Day ? 

C.N. READERS AND PEACE 

Number of Members—18,980 

What will you do for Peace ? 

Will you pledge yourself to give all your 
powers to save the world from War ? 

Will you do one very easy, simple 
thing to help on the great Peace Move¬ 
ment everywhere ? 

Will you celebrate Armistice Day this 
year by joining the Children's League of 
Nations, bringing this band of C.N. 
readers up to Twenty Thousand strong ? 

There is an encouraging bit of news 
for those schools which have joined the 
C.L.N. in a body, and for those school 
members who are hoping that this may 
happen at their school. 

The Federation Interallie dcs Anciens 
Combattants, which unites all the ex- 
Service men’s organisations, such as 
the British Legion, in all the countries 
which fought as Allies during the war, 
has been holding its annual conference 
in America. 

Medals for Schools 

These men, who know what war is 
like and arc determined to do all they 
can to prevent another world. war, 
decided last year to give three medals 
each year to the British Legion for the 
three British schools which had done 
most during the year for the League 
of Nations, This year the Conference 
decided to. award the medals to' the 
following schools: Mill Flill, Hutton 
Grammar School, and Barmouth Inter¬ 
mediate School, 

The story of how the Hutton Grammar 
School came to win the medal is inter¬ 
esting. The headmaster’s little daughter 
Beryl reads the C.N., and persuaded 
her father to ask the boys in Iiis school 
to join the C.L.N. The father agreed, 
with the result that within 34 hours 
every boy in the school (250) joined up. 
The boys then, with the help of their 
masters, planned a number of activities 
likely to help the League, 

All this has happened because one 
member, of the C.L.N. was not content 
simply to join herself but;determined to 
do all she could to bring other menibers 
with her. It is a noble example, just 
in time for the great Armistice Day 
effort we are all looking forward to. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 

Children’s League of 
Nations, 

15, Grosvonor Crescent, 

London, S.W.l. 

No letlevs should he 
sent to the C.N. office. Tho C.t.N. Badge 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the'name of your school. 


THE WAY OF A CLOCK 
IN PALL MALL 

Once again the only clock which tells 
the time to the public in Pall Mall 
refused this year to readjust itself for 
Winter Time. 

Day after day, alone among London 
clocks, it stood at Summer Time ; year 
after year it is the last to bow the knee 
to public custom. 

At last its hands moved back and 
brought Pall Mall in line with the rest 
of England, whereupon, after a strug¬ 
gling day or two, the clock gave up the 
ghost and stopped, and as we write, 
with the world alive and busy at eleven 
in the morning, the face of the Pall Mall 
Clock is yawning at ton minutes past 
seven, refusing to get up. 

Could not the L.C.C. appoint a Clock 
Inspector, or could not our Chancellor 
put a tax on all clocks that mislead a 
much-tried public ? 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



For every ten thousand of the popula¬ 
tion of England and Wales four fewer 
babies were born in 1929 than in 1928. 

There were 313,316 marriages in Eng¬ 
land and Wales last year. 

N[early 15,000 tons of traffic pass along 
a road at Willcsden each day. 

The Colonial Office states that* there 
arc now 20,000 elephants in Uganda. 

Experiments in extracting ink from a 
flower have been made with a view 
to its use on postage-stamps. 

The population of Scotland fell by 
9000 last year. 

Five schoolgirls in their teens .saw a 
live cow for the first time on one 
of their school journeys. 

The suggestion is made that all motor- 
buses should carry first-aid sets. 
Radium is being recovered from 
decayed luminous paint at the 
Government Laboratory. 

The century-old Tree of Liberty 
planted in Dundee Fligh Street in 
honour of the French Revolution has 
been uprooted. 

There arc more than 200 artesian wells 
in the City of London. 

New klnemas are now being opened in 
London at the rate of one a week. 

At the beginning of September there 
were 2,218,000 motor-vehicles in 
this country, 

A MILLION allotment lioldcrs in Eng¬ 
land arc believed to have produced 
vegetables worth about ,^130,000,000 
since the war. 

A South African, R. F. Casparcuthes, 
has flown from England to Cape 
Town in the record time of nine days. 

AIIOLLOWED-OUT Oak boat, believed to 
be Roman, has been discovered at 
Abbey Hulton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Last year 33,000 deaths were caused by 
motor-vehicles in the United States. 

J)URiNG the summer 3000 children a'- 
' day used the playground on the 
site of the old Foundling Hospital, 

There arc 25 million motor-vehicles in 
the United States, one for every five 
inhabitants. 

Plans are being made to send 100 
English public school boys a year 
to universities in Canada. 

Qver £^0,000 was collected in London 
on Alexandra Day this year. 

The Alaska mission airplane Marquette 
has crashed during a trial flight, her 
pilot and two missionaries being killed. 

The presentation of a proficiency medal 
to a 17-year-old scholar of King 
Edward School, King’s Lynn, has been 
recorded in the Court Circular. 

Already 400,000 acres of commons 
have been preserved for public use 
through the work' of the Commons 
Preservation Society, 

It has been decided to construct a sub¬ 
way from the north-east corner of 
Park Lane to a point inside Hyde Park 
near Cumberland Gate. 

The Canine Defence Lcs-gue warns dog 
owners to keep their pets indoors 
or on a lead during the firework season. 

The G.W.R. are endeavouring to 
reduce by ten minutes the two- 
hour journey of 118 miles from Bristol 
to London. 

The third rail electrifying the Lon- 
don-to-Brighton line has almost 
readied Redhill. 

Fxcavators in the road from New- 
... castle to Carlisle have come across 
Roman turrets containing soot from the 
fires that warmed the sentries. ■ 
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the HOME OF 
CHIVALRY 
Chapel of St George’s 

ANCIENT SPIRIT OF THE 
SCOUTS 

It is hoped th.at the restoration of 
St George’s Chapel, Windsor, will bo 
completed this month. 

The Chapel is the original home of 
the Order of the Garter, the oldest Order 
of Chivalry in the world, which was 
founded by Edward the Third and iS; 
still governed by the rules he laid down. ' 

The Order had then 26 knights^ 26 
poor knights, and 26 clergy, besides 
choristers and monks. The poor knights 
and the clergy have been reduced in 
number, but otherwise the Order stands. 

It is interesting to compare the ideals 
on which the Order of the Garter was 
founded with those of. Arthur’s Round 
Table and with our modern Order of 
Chiv.alry, the Scout Movement. 

Higliest Glory in Service 

Live pure. Speak true. Right 
wrong. Follow the King," ran the 
motto of Arthur’s Knights. Dean 
Baillie of Windsor describes the ideals 
of the Order of the Garter as embodying 
the principle that “ the highest glory 
of life lies in service, that kindne.ss must 
be the mark of a noble mind, and that 
all nobility must rest on prayer." 

It was for this purpose that the knights 
were made to sit in the St George's 
Chapel alternately with the members’ 
of the clergy whose duty it was to prayj 
for them, helping them to fin'd the ideal; 
life summed up in the Search for thei 
Holy Grail, It is this tradition that’ 
has come down to bo the centre of thoi 
Scout Movement which has absorbed so' 
many thousands of young people all 
over the world. The Scouts and Guides 
may be said to exist for no other purpose 
than proving that the “ highest glory 
lies in service and that kindness must 
be the hallmark of a noble mind,” and 
the ancient motto of the Order of the 
Garter is the essence of Scout Law. 


AUSTRALIA IN TEN DAYS 
A Remarkable Flight 

Wing - Commander Kingsford - Smith 
has beaten all his marvellous records 
by his flight to Aus¬ 
tralia in ten days, 
which is five days 
better than Bert 
Hinkler’s tirne. 

Ho flew the 10,000 
miles from England 
to Australia at an 
average .speed of 
no miles an hour. 
From Rangoon to 
Singapore- he met 
„ terrific head winds, 

yK?ngsio?d™Sm?th ^nd rainstorms beat 

against his little 
single-engined machine with such fury 
that he had to fly dangerously low. 


GERMANY’S WILD MAN AND 
HIS FOLLOWERS 

The followers of the wild man of 
Germany, the 107 Nazi members of the 
National Socialist Party of Hitler, made 
a ridiculous show at the opening of the 
Reichstag, filing into the Chamber in 
short knickers, brown shirts, and Sam 
Browne belts, looking for all the world 
like a music-hall chorus. 

The Communist deputies shouted 
defiance at the Nazis across the Chamber 
and there was a scene of great turmoil. 
Outside the Rciclistag Hitler’s sup¬ 
porters wantonly smashed the windows 
of many fine shops. 

The Anti-Jcwisli policy of Hitler and 
his antagonism to the Young Plan have 
greatly injured the growing prestige 
of Germany in Europe, but President 
Hindenburg has shown once more that 
he will stand firm and will hold his 
country' to the path of sanity. 
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THREE LITTLE MAIDS GO 
SAILING 

Far Journeys to Three 
Continents 

.■ Three little girls have been travelling 
alone over the high seas. ' . 

Patricia Johnson, a five-year-old or- 
plian girl, is now sailing by herself on a 
13,000-milcs journey to Brisbane in tlie 
White Star liner Themistocles. 

■Joyce Braidwood is an Edinburgh 
girl of three who has just sailed across 
the Atlantic in tlie Canadian Pacific 
liner Duchess of Atholl. Her future is 
to be in Winnipeg. 

Gwendoline Mary Gibson, a little 
Canadian, is the youngest of all. Pier 
mother died at Saskatchewan and she 
has been travelling alone in the White 
Star liner Doric. After a journey of 
6000 miles she has found a happy home 
with an uncle and aunt at Kettering. 

: We wish these three little maids a 
happy childhood and a pro.spcrous 
future in these widcly-different worlds 
of England, Australia, and Canada. 

THE SILENT DRILL 
Holborn Leads the Way 

Everything comes in time—even the 
silent pneumatic drill. 

Holborn stands in the forefront of 
progress, and its Council has taken the 
street-drill by tlie ear. 

■ Complaints about the frightful racket 
made by ; these instruments of torture 
have been heard on every side, and now 
the Plolborn Council has declared that 
it will place no more contracts for road 
repairs unless silenced drills arc used. 

That is the only argument which can 
appeal to the drillers, and now that it 
ha;5 been put into action we are con¬ 
fident that necessity will reduce con¬ 
tractors to silence, or to something 
approaching it. Other boroughs and 
towns, please copy Holborn, 


OLD MAGGIE KELLY IS 
GONE 

But Her Book Goes On 

Wo are glad to todl this little story of 
a Liveipool lady, Maggie Kelly, who 
has pas.sed to rest at 83, 

For twenty years she was Crippled 
with rheumatism and unable to walk, 
but no suffering could crush the cheery 
spirits of this brave old lady, whose one 
desire was that she might still be useful 
in spite of her affliction. 

Pier wish was granted, for one day 
somebody suggested that she should 
start a Missionary Birthday Book, to 
which her friends might subscribe a 
shilling each birthday in thankfulness 
for mercies received throughout the 
year. Miss Kelly gladly took up the 
idea, and her book met with such success 
that one mission hospital in China has 
already received between £100 and ,£200 
as a result of her labour. 

Now she has gone, but her good book 
goes on. 


CHARLES LAMB’S OLD 
SCHOOL 

Christ’s Hospital, the famous Blue- 
coat School where Charles Lamb and 
many other illustrious Englishmen w'ent 
as poor boys, is the happy possessor of 
some fine new buildings. 

A block of science workshops and a 
quadrangle have been added to the 
school at Horsham. The chief aim of 
the donors is to educate the boys in 
scientific agriculture so that they may 
have new opportunities in the develop¬ 
ment of the resources of our Empire, 

On the flat roof experimental work 
will be carried on under glass. In 
ornamental waters in the quadrangle 
aquatic plants arc to be grown for study, 
and the 300-year-old Amicable Society 
of Blues, to which the Old Boys belong, 
has given a lead cast of Verrocchio’s Boy 
With a Dolphin to watch over this 
pleasant scene 


THE B.B.C. 

An Empire Programme 

An Imperial Programme, may in a 
year or two be added to the National 
and Regional programmes of the B.B.C. 

The Imperial Conference has been 
considering the establishment of an 
Empire Broadcasting Station to replace 
the present short-wave broadcast from 
Chelmsford. News is not sent, and it 
is this item that would be most wel¬ 
come overseas. 

There are many difficulties, such as 
times, the payment for licences, and the 
possibility of exploitation by rival 
broadcasters ; but it is hoped that a 
fine Imperial Service will soon be set up. 

A TERRIBLE WRECK 
The Hertfordshire Flora 

I can remember woods a short dis¬ 
tance from where I am speaking 
carpeted with primroses where you will 
find none today. 

In old times Hertfordshire was famed 
for having in its territory some of the 
rarest flowers in the country. I believe 
there arc specimens still of very rare 
flowers ; but I will not tell you where 
they arc. I hope, if the secret is 
carefully preserved, something may be 
saved from the wreck of the flora of 
Hertfordshire, 

Lord Salisbury, speaking at Welwyn 


100,000 SHARK S TEETH 

Difficulties in the money market are 
not confined to the banks of Europe and 
America. Problems of currency have 
been arising in the South Seas. 

The teeth of sharks form the native 
coinage in some islands of the Pacific, 
and a Fisheries Company in Sydney was 
surprised one morning to receive an order 
for the delivery of 100,000 .shark s teeth 
as soon as possible. 

It is not related how the natives pro¬ 
posed to pay for their cash, but not 
much, anyhow, as the order was not 
complied with. 


CAPTAIN COOK’S SEA 
CHEST 

Story of Another 

The C.N.’s story of a sea chest which is 
believed to liave been Captain Cook’s has 
revealed tlie e.’dstence of another chest which 
is. said to have belonged to the great explorer. 
Its owner, Mr' Warnock, sends us this note 
from Holytown, Lanarkshire. 

The sea chest which was sent home 
after Captain Cook’s death contained 
his belongings, including records, charts, 
and curios, and is at present to be seen 
at my home. It belonged to my mother, 
and had come into the posse.ssion of my 
grandmother, a native of Newcastle, at 
least 85 years ago. My grandmother 
had rendered more than one service to 
a niece of Captain Cook, and the chest 
was given to her. The charts were 
actually in her custody for a time, 
but were sent on to Captain Cook’s 
relative, with the exception of a few^ 
shells, W'hich we still possess. 

The chest, ivhich is 47 inches long and 
19 inches deep, is iron-bound, and has a 
strong lock, but this is missing, the 
explanation being that the chest had to 
be forced open when it arrived from the 
South Seas. Some twenty years ago 
my mother loaned the chest to the 
London Missionary Society’s Exhibition, 
and the facts were not challenged, 

SPEAKING ALMOST 
ANYWHERE 
Rugby a World Centre 

The wireless telephone station af 
Rugby carries more messages than any 
other commercial service in the world. 

By its aerial systems anyone with a 
telephone in Europe can speak to all 
the important countries of the Earth—■' 
the Viennese to the San Franciscan, 
Stockholm trader to Bombay merchant. 

In fact, England has the central 
position in the long-distance telephone 
system of the world, and oan speak -to 
ninety out of every hundllA telephone 
subscribers on Earth. 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the Jtidden waters of the ancient River 
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Anywhere Will Do 

Come years ago we remember 
reading a poem which said 
that if we want Fairyland we 
can find it anywhere. 

If anyone wants Fairyland 
A grassy field will do, 

A grassy field, bine shies o'erhead. 
And just a child or two. 

This was the theme of on6 
verse; but the next was about a 
London street : 

If anyone tvants Fairyland 

A London street will do. 

This is not so easy to see, but 
it is true all the same. And, in¬ 
deed, as that poet went on to say; 
Oh, here and there is Fairyland, 
And anyivhere imll do. 

A grassy field, if we have our 
eyes open, is full of wonders. 
The grass itself is a miracle. 
Think how it pushes its way 
through wherever there is the 
slightest opening. It seems to be 
everywhere, and untiring. When 
we are told that man is like grass 
it means that men wither and die, 
but it may also mean that men 
live and cover the Earth. A grassy 
field is Fairyland. 

But so is a London street ; so 
is any city street. Think of the 
people who pass down it. Some 
of them have been across the 
seas in the East and the South ; 
or they are.going, like a ship, to 
some unknown harbours. They 
may be poets or statesmen or 
merchants; Some of them will 
be famous when the years have 
passed away. The street is full 
of strange and wonderful beings.. 

And even the. buses may cany 
you awa}^ into Fairyland. Here 
IS one which says Old Kent Road, 
and at once we think of the ways 
into Kent, and the orchards and 
gardens of that fair land. That 
sign Old Kent Road carries us 
that way. Or it maybe we see 
Blachfriars, and we think of the 
days of Old London when the 
friars walked about the City and 
Old St Paul's was still on Ludgate 
Hill. Then the dead past lives 
again. Yes; a street will do 1 

It is surely true that We have 
to make our own Fairyland. For 
this purpose the gift of imagina¬ 
tion was bestowed on us, so 
that we should not depend on 
outward things, but should be 
able to see in them and through 
them a world of beauty and 
truth—then carry it away with us. 

Perhaps that is one of the 
things Paul meant when he said 
that we look not at the thin.gs 
which are seen but at the things 
which arc not seen. We can find 
in the things seen a kind of secret 
door, leading us to the things 
unseen. To some eyes a field of 
grass is only a field where grass 
grows, but it is a land of wonder 
to others. A London street is a 
dull and drab place to some, but 
to others it is a way into Fairy¬ 
land. Anywhere wiM do. 


Why Not Cartwheels t 

goME ingenious persons, anxious, so 
they say, to simplify the coinage, 
have suggested the withdrawal of the 
half-crown. In order to fdl the gap 
they suggest the revival of the four- 
shilling piece. 

But who can possibly want this 
unwieldy, awkward piece of money 
which really and truly wears holes in 
pockets that have to carry it and which 
is too big for purses ? What economy 
of space can it effect, and foir what 
sort of purchase is it useful ? 

The crown, which had the unusual 
merit among British coins of 'being a 
handsome piece of money with a long 
lineage behind it, was withdrawn 
because it was cumbrous. A four- 
shilling piece would have no such re¬ 
commendations of beauty or antiquity. 
It would be an upstart cartwheel. 

And as for the half-crown, is there 
a more useful coin anywhere ? If it 
were beautiful instead of ugly it would 
be altogether admirable. 

SS> 

The Fifst Trains 

Jt was only the other day that wc 
told the story of a railway guard 
who stopped his train while ho called 
for a basket of eggs. Now a public 
man has been reminding us that when 
railways began the authorities had 
much trouble in preventing engine- 
drivers stopping at public-houses. 

Wc are afraid the charabanc driver 
is not without this fault today, but 
at any rate the habit has disappeared 
from our railways. 

Remember 

have hardly recovered from the 
horror of R fOl perishing in flames 
with over 40 people outside Beauvais 
when it is announced that the new 40 
seatcr planes of Imperial Airways will 
havesmokingsaloonsfortwentypeople. 

Perhaps the Air Ministry, in con¬ 
sidering the licence for these planes, 
will pause a moment and remember. 

The Noiseless Chocolate 
invention to enable the theatre¬ 
goer who cannot enjoy the 
drama without munching chocolates 
to nourish himself without annoying 
his neighbours has just been perfected. 

It is a little box with a drawer for 
the chocolates which slides out so 
noiselessly that the most attentive 
person will not notice it. The dark 
days of crinkly rustling paper cover¬ 
ings arc gone for ever. Only the sound 
of the munching remains. 

Wc are getting on in the campaign 
against Noise, though this is a small 
beginning. Since wc were told to go 
out into the garden and make a noise 
like a cabbage to catch a rabbit there 
has been nothing like it—unless it 
was the advice of Punch to the young 
author trying to see an Editor: 
Creep upstairs to his door and make a 
noise like Edgar Wallace, 


A Tale of Three Women 

'J’llERE is hope for the world. It is 
certainly not growing old. 

One of our correspondents has come 
upon three hopeful things in an hour : 

A ch.irwomaii copying out Latin; a 
harpsichord and a swinging bath-tub in a 
poor wom.an’s room ; and a woman taking 
in parrots en pension while their owners 
are away. 

It was all in Switzerland; but who 
can say the spirit of adventure is gone 
out of the world when these three 
adventures arc met with in an hour ? 
©> 

Lip-Cat 

J^iNGSFORD - Smith landed at Port 
Darwin among a thousand parrots. 
We are not told what one of them said 
0 

■\yE read in the current news that an 
English lady has married and be¬ 
come a sultana. 

0 

^LL children quarrel sometimes. But 

when they go to school they 

come to terms. 

0 

^ couREsroNDENT Complains that 

parents arc too anxious to stand 
well with their 
children. He 
thinks they 
ought to sit on 
them. 

0 

Tue Siamese 
cat always 
has a siiuir"^ 
Wants to get 
look in. 

a 

Qrawi-ing on 
the hands 
and knees is said to bo good for the health. 
Some people consider it rather lowering. 
0 

Diving strengthens the nerves. Yet 
all who practise it go under. 

O 

Sycamore is one of the few woods 
that sing, declares a' violinist. 
Must be branching out. 

a 

]y[ANNEQUiNS now danco to show off 
dresses. Taking steps to improve trade. 
□ 

JAZZ composer says ho writes songs 
without thinking. Can’t he think 
songs without writing ? 

For This We Live 

What live we for but this : 

Into the sour to breathe the soul of 
sweetness, 

The stunted growth to rear to fair 
completeness, 

Drown sneers in smiles, kill hatred 
with a kiss, 

And to the sandy waste bequeath the 
fame: 

That the grass grew behind us where 
we came. John Stuart Blackle 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
■yiiE Scouts of Birkenhead have been 
presented with eleven acres of land. 
poR the first time since the war there 
are now two German Rhodes 
Scholars at Oxford. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Would France rather have the tradi¬ 
tion of Napoleon or of Joan of Arc? 



The Biue Box 

'T'iie pillar box in scarlet is for 
letters sent by train; 

But when you use the blue box 
now they go by aeroplane. 

Jt stands, a deeper blue than sky, 
for any who would send 

Winged messages across the 
world, or gift from friend to 
friend. 


Blue stands for many lovely 
things, for deep, unclouded 
skies ; 

And blue they say is for happiness, 
and seas, and sailors’ eyes. 

go when you see in London town 
the blue post box sorrie clay, 

J list pop a letter in the slot and 
go upon your wf"”- 


Jnto the bine on happy wings 
your small, stamped note, 
will go 

Speeding across the firmqment, 
with little Earth below, 

■ynROUGH clouds, through rain, 
through breaking dawn, or 
flaming sunset sky ; 

To China, India, Africa, youi 
written words will fly. 

© 

Think ot Flowers 

From a Correspondent 

A I'AMOUS headmistress has just 
liecn confessing that .when she 
went to work tn a certain black city 
ot northern England she grew so 
tired o1 the ugly surroundings and 
the smoky sky that she found it, 
hfficuit to go to sleep happy at the 
end ot the long day. 

So she chose something lovely to 
think of when she was in bed, and 
tucked he I head often under th-* 
clothes thinking of wet violets ; shi 
slept soundly, and woke to an illusion 
of their fragrance on her pillow. 

Perhaps the plan may be com 
mended to all the sleepless. Why not 
go to sleep thinking of flowers ? 

Being lately come back from the 
Misty Isle of Skye, the writer 
cho 'se to fall asleep thinking of the 
beautiful white irises close to Flora 
Macdonald's windy grave; or the 
glorious clumps of valerian on the 
cliffs by the water-gate of old Dun- 
vegan Castle. 

. © 

Ideas oi Norman Angell 

Judges in Our Own Cause 
'T’iie trouble with war, as with some 
other evils, is that war is not 
due to bad men doing what they know 
to be wrong, but to good men doing 
what they believe to be right. Men 
say : “ I believe my country is right, 
and I shall support it with my life 
if needs be.” And millions die to 
support what they believe to be the 
right. They fail to see that what they 
arc really dying for is the right to bo 
judge in their own cause. In demand¬ 
ing such a right they deny the same 
right to others, for if we are to be 
judges of the quarrel the other party 
to it cannot be. Both should submit 
to third-part-' bidement. N, A. 
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What England Means to them 


ARE THINGS AS BAD 
AS WE THINK? 

TWO NOTABLE OPTIMISTS 

The Remarkable Change 
Coming Over British Industry 

PRICE OF THE NEW EFFICIENCY 

One of our greatest economists, 
Professor J. M. Keynes, and one of the 
sanest observers of our national life, 
]\Ir J. A. Spender, have been looking 
round and refusing to be pessimists. 
We think all C.N, readers will be glad 
to read what they .say. 

Professor Keynes looks forward, in a 
remarkable scries of articles he is writing 
for The Nation, to the future,when all 
the miseries of tlic.so times will have 
passed; and his faith is clearly in a 
normal return to prosperity without 
resort to violent changes. He believes 
it to be a wildly mistaken" notion that 
our standard of life is going to slow down 
and that a decline of prosperity is 
ahead of us in the coming decade. 

Our Vast Output 

What we are sullering from, says'Mr 
Keynes, is not old age and rheumatism, 
but over-rapid changes and growing 
pains. The increase of technical effi¬ 
ciency is taking place faster than we 
can absorb the labour displaced by 
machinery. The improvement has been 
too quick, and men arc thrown out of 
work before we have time to look round. 

And yet, says this wise professor, 
there are two facts which we forget. 

Last' year the physical output ■ of the 
industry of. Great Britain loas greater 
than ever before. 

The net surplus of our foreign balance 
available for foreign investment was last 
year greater than any other country’s. ' 

It is good to have an authoritative 
voice reminding us of those things. 

Air Spender’s article appeared in his 
excellent column in the News Chronicle, 
and was written after he had read the 
articles by Air Keynes. We take the 
liberty of giving our readers most of 
Air Spender’s notes, which vve reproduce 
below without comment. 

Mr Spender’s Article 

HE last few months have been an 
exceptional period, due to special 
causes, hut it is altogether incredible 
that w'e could have lived through the 
previous ten years in comparative 
prosperity if our industry had not on 
the whole been on a considerably higher 
level than before the war. 

A few day.s ago I came across an 
official memorandum, written in the 
early years of the war, which declared 
that a debt of ;/f2,000,000,000 was the 
utmost that the country could bear with¬ 
out total di.sastcr. Yet in the 12 years 
since the war wo have carried four 
times that amount, added largely to 
our domestic expenditure, provided a 
reasonable income for the unemployed, 
found large sums for foreign invest¬ 
ment ; and yet, to all appearance, had 
more money to spend on sport, pleasure, 
and luxury than ever before in the life¬ 
time of most of us. 

How has' it been done ? It could 
only have been done by an increase 
in the output of things ; and if only we 
had a complete and up-to-date census of 
production we should not be groping 
in the dark about this. But wo get 
occasional gleams of light, as when the 
Lord Alayor of Sheffield, being stung 
by the outcry that the steel industry 
was decadent, said the other day that 
Sheffield was year by year producing 
50 per cent more steel than in its best 
year before the war, and that the quality 
of this steel was higher than ever. 

This, of course, docs not mean that our 
problems arc not very serious ; but it | 


F or some Weeks our American and 
Canadian visitors have been mak¬ 
ing their homeward journeys. There 
were said to be ten thousand on their 
way across the Atlantic the other week. 

We trust the)’’ had a pleasant holiday 
in our little island, so tiny in comparison 
with vast countries yet huge, like the 
world’s great heart, to ourselves. To 
the average American England is a spot 
in the Atlantic that a vessel may very 
well pass by in the night unknowing. | 
But once they arc here, on their first 
(and perhaps last) visit, England is a 
stupendous revelation to them. It is 
not easy for us to understand the clicct 
of our country on people from young 
towns in the Middle West States. Wo 
arc not speaking of rich Americans who 
cross the Atlantic as we should cross the 
Channel ; we are speaking of young 
men and women who have been saving 


Continued Srom the previous column 
does mean that unemployment is not, 
under modern conditions, the right 
rneasure of prosperity and depression. . 

That was lirought homo to me when 
I visited the great industrial cities of 
America in 1928 (the peak of their pros¬ 
perity), and found that in nearly all of 
them unemployment, relatively to the 
population, was at least as great as in 
Great Britain. On examination it 
turned out that the main cause of this 
prosperity (the rapid modernisation and 
rationalisation of industry) was also the 
main cause of the unemployment. 
Seeing this, I plucked up courage to 
tell Americans that British industry 
was not, as they thought, down and out 
and done for, but, on the whole, ex¬ 
ceedingly prosperous, and that their 
condition was very like ours. 

This condition, as I sec it, greatly 


hard since they began to earn in order 
to have a holiday in Europe. ^ 

Tho.se who learn enough and save 
enough to want to come feel that they 
will never forget what they have seen 
and experienced here. They can only 
take their memories back to* a land 
where there arc no great abbeys to 
wander about in like a parish church, no 
Magdalen Tower, no Durham Cathedral, 
to make the heart ache with their 
beauty and grandeur. 

And these arc but odd instances in 
our great inheritance that we take so 
much for granted. Wo have no idea 
how rich we arc. It takc.s the eyes of 
strangers from a far country to see the 
extent of our riches. 

We hope to sec another hundred 
thousand visitors next year, and wo feel 
that wo may even now assure them that 
they will bo welcome. 


resembles that in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, when also the rush 
into machinery was throwing largo num¬ 
bers of workmen out of employment. 
Our grandfathers lie still under the re¬ 
proach that in their haste to get rich 
they turned the blind eye to the misery 
thus produced, and let the devil take the 
hindmost. We. at all events, are making 
an effort to deal with the uncmjiloyed 
as men and women and not as paupers, 
and that is to our credit. 

The rich and well-to-do are being 
made to pay toll for their prosperity, 
and wc arc trying to make industry 
provide for those whom it throws off as 
it goes forward. But wc, like our grand¬ 
fathers, arc in a sad tangle over this 
business, which needs to be handled 
far more intelligently and coherently 
than rve have yet realised if we are to 
come creditably out of it. 


THE RUBBER CRISIS 

AND THE WAY OUT 

Why Not Cheap Rubber Goods 
for Everybody? 

FEAR BORN IN THE WAR 

Rubber is so easily produced that 
the rubber-growing companies ■ are 
troubled by so-called over-production. 

This is one of the strangest things 
that have happened, for the use of 
rubber has grown enormously. The 
rise of the motpr-vehicle industry was- 
not foreseen, and rubber tyres consume 
an enormous amount of material. So 
quickly is rubber planted and brought 
into bearing, however, that the number 
of rubber trees has more than kept 
pace with the amazing growth of the 
motor industry. 

In consequence of this, rubber is now 
much cheaper than before the war. It 
has fallen below qd a pound. 

Far More Rubber Needed 

It is a great pity that the rubbci 
industry should talk so much of reducing 
output instead of finding fresh uses for 
rubber. The world really needs far more 
rubber than is produced, and we cannot 
understand why the trade does not find 
a remedy for its trovibles in the plenti¬ 
ful production of cheap rubber goods. 
Rubber can bo made into paper, road- 
surfaces, floor-tiles, boot-soles, mat¬ 
tresses, and much else, yet we rare!) 
see it used for some of these things. 

Take, for example, rubber flooring. 
Rubber is unequalled for this purpose 
because it is resilient and quiet to walli 
on. For this reason it has been intro¬ 
duced into banks and other business 
premises where quietness greatly aids 
work. When we come to inquire tlie 
price of rubber floor-tiles, however, we, 
can-understand why their use is confined 
to rich business houses., The price is ' 
prohibitive for domestic purposes, and 
the question arises. Why should the 
price bo so high when rubber is 4d 
a.pound ? 

Cheap rubber tiles would have an 
enormoxts sale. Why cannot they be sold I 

The True Difficulty 

Take, again, -the .subject of mattresses. 
At one of tJie furnishing exhibitions wc 
saw some -splendid rubber mattresses, 
and they seemed to make-an ideal bed, 
altogether superior to any arrangement, 
of springs. When wo inquired the price, 
however, wo found that they were 
beyond hope for ordinary consumers. 

Why not give its cheap rubber mat¬ 
tresses with foui'penny rubber ? . 

With regard to boots, a good demand 
has been created by people who supply 
cheap rubber solos, and wo feel sure 
that this demand will extend, for once 
rubber-soled boots have been worn their 
comfort makes a constant user. 

Rubber pathways and roadways 
ought to bo a practical possibility 
when rubber is so cheap. Alany parts 
of our busy cities should be paved with 
rubber to reduce the noise of traffic. It - 
is surely for the rubber trade to meet 
such demands in a reasonable way. 

We fear that the true difficulty in 
this matter is that curious fear of 
cheapness which has arisen since the war. 
It is very difficult to get traders to see 
that as long as prices arc high trade is 
restricted and production frustrated. 
So, while materials arc dirt-cheap, 
goods remain too dear to buy. 


URUGUAY IS 100 

Uruguay is celebrating the centenary 
of her independence. 

Up to 1828 Uruguay was still nomin¬ 
ally a Spanish colony, but in that year, 
through .the mediation of England, she 
became a free and independent State. 

It was not fill 1830 that the republic 
came, and this is now being celebrated 
by a fine set of large pictorial stamps. 
General Artigas, who led the Uruguayans 
in their struggle for liberty, appears on 
several of the stamps. 



The Most Patient men in the World 



Surely the fisherman with rod and line is the most patient man in the world. Hero are two 
enthusiasts fishing at Filey, regardless of tho spray as the sea breaks over the rocks. 
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A FLAG m RHODESIA 

WHY THEY RAN IT UP 

Great Story of the Founding 
of a British Territory 

FEXT of 300 MEN 

One day not long ago, at Salisbury, 
the capital of Southern Rhodesia, the 
British flag was run up to the top of a 
. pole on the very site where the flag had 
been hoisted exactly 40 years before. 

livery year now in September the 
hoisting of the flag is repeated and the 
story is told of a small group of white 
men who, on September 12, 1890, 

reached this place and claimed it in the 
midst of one. of the most warlike races 
of Africa. Pioiiocrs who were members 
of that group still take part in the 
raising of the flag. . , , . 

Leader of the Pioneers 

This year' the Rhodesia Herald, in 
an admirable Pioneer Number, told the 
whole story of the founding of a State, 
three times the size of' England, which 
may'actually'in the near futurej through 
the union of Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia, be nine times as large as 
England., It is a remarkable story not 
gcnci'ally known, and the telling of it 
can bo relied on, for it comes direct from 
Colonel Frank Johnson, D.S.O,, ■who 
organised and led the pioneer expedition 
through the .dreaded Matabelcland 40 
years ago. -. 

Of course the man behind the expedi¬ 
tion was Cecil Rhodes, after whom the 
State is named. Before 1890 it had 
become clear that South Africa would 
|i soon be absorbed and governed by. 
■'^iEuropean countries.. , 

i ' The Vision of Cecil Rhodes 

" The South, African Dutch, the Gcr- 
•, marts, the Poirtuguese, and the Belgians 
w,cre , all corivorgihg , on the lands 

■ north'of the . River Limpopo, a-region 
associated with the missionary work 

of, Livingstone and Moffat; ,.and 

Rhodes was, determined that the deve¬ 
lopment of this area should be by Britisli 

' enterprise. For that purpose a Charter 
, hacbbech issued by the British Govern- 
; ■ ment. The country now called Southern 
..Rhodesia, was inhabited in the south by 
the Matab'clc, and iii the north-west by 
the Mashona people, a. nuich less warlike 
race.Rhodes had determined tb occupy 

Alashpnalarid if: possible^'and lie, repre- 
' senting the Brithsh South Africa Com- 
.pany, ■ asked Sir Frederick Carringtori, 
who cofniiranded the ' Bechuanaland 
Border Police on guard north of the 
Limpopo, liow many men would be 
needed to cross through Matabeleland to 
the Mashona country. , The reply was 
2500 men and a million of money. 

H in Kimberley 

T'his is where Colonel Jphnson comes 

■ in. ,Hc was a young man of 23, who had 
knocked abpu't in South Africa for seven 
years, with Carrington's Hqrse, with the 

"'.Bechuanaland'Police, aiidas an explorer 
,, for , gold. , He' knew the land and the- 
people, and as an'experienced quarter-, 
ma’sfcr-scrgcant. he knew what outfit, 
clothes, food, and transport would be 
' needed. Returning from his wanderings 
' toward Cape Town ho met Cecil Rhodes 
in 'Kimberley. Rhodes told him of 
Carrington’s estiihate, and .then said : 
“Now you know the Interior. How 
, maiiy men do you think are wanted ? ” 

Johnson’s reply was “ '\Vith 250 men 
1 could go an3nvherc,.in the country.". 
“.And what would a-force,of.250 men 
. cost ? ’’ a,skccl Rhodes. The young man 
worked. for four hours. at; this problem, 

■ and then made an estimate of ;^94,ioo. 

. Rhodes, recei-'-cd it with boyi.sh glee arid 

said; “;IT-Pi——'t you to command the 
• expedition. When will you start ? ’’ 

Johnson admits that it was a ridi¬ 
culously inadequate estimate, made 


WHAT EBAKA HAD 

Seen 

The Changes of One 
Generation 

Even today the changes that have 
come over Africa in our time are not 
realised by many who have lived 
through them far awa}''. ' 

, A correspondent reminds us of ryhat 
has happened in the career of an 
African chief who has just died. 

In 1876 Stanley passed through 
what is now Belgian Congoland, search¬ 
ing for Livingstone. He fought his 
way surrounded by cannibal tribes who 
excited themselves to attack him by 
cries of Alcat! Meat! Among those 
who saw him there was young Ebaka, 
the chief w'ho has just passed avvay. - 

Ten years later Ebaka, who was a 
chief’s son, was being anointed by five 
chosen men of the tribe as the chief 
fisherman of the tribe. He had learned 
from one of his father’s slaves the use 
of a new kind of net made, by the 
slave and had become expert in its use. 

An African Craftsman 

Two years later he had mastered the 
craft of the blacksmith, and his anklets, 
bracelets, knives, and spears were 
bought by the people all around. Again 
he was anointed as the most skilful of 
craftsmen in iron. 

Later he was engaged in tribal 
warfare and was captured with his 
father by the enemy ; but so valuable 
was he to the tribe that he and his 
father were redeemed at a heavy cost, 
and again he was anointed by the elders 
as their chief warrior. 

Eighteen years ago he heard of 
Christianity, and he has died, in the 
words of the missionary who was with 
him in his last moments, “. a man who 
liad learned to love his fellow-men, a 
fine old gentleman, honoured and loved 
by all who know him.” 

In brief, the , dawn has come in 
Darkest Africa, and the life of Ebaka, 
Chief of Upoto, is typical of what is 
happening over wide areas of a continent 
which well within memory was in.ufter 
darkness and almost unknown to the 
civilised world: 


Coatinueil Ii'ora tho jeevious column 
without the slightest thought of actu¬ 
ally carrying it out; but it zeas carried 
out, and within a month Rhodes had 
signed a contract-draft for the ;£94,ioo. 
Nine months later the flag was run up 
and the contract was completed. 

Johnson provided the I’ionecr Corps 
from all parts of South Africa—200 of 
them with 100 of Khama’s men to act 
as armed labourers. They went forth 
with 117 ox-wagons, carrying 41 tons of 
meal, five tons of tea and coffee, nine 
tons of sugar, a ton each of salt, pre¬ 
served vegetables, and jam, with a good 
quantity of medical comforts. .."rhey 
were accompanied by 250 bullocks and 
300 sheep. . .. - . ■ ; , : ' , . ' ' 

The High Commissioner intervened 
arid would not allow 'the ' Pioneers to 
cross into Matabeleland unless they were 
accompanied ; by;- 400 British South 
African Police to form a. base and keep 
up communications. But they ■.went 
through. Matabelcland in .spite of many 
difficulties, and without fighting. • This 
their leader attributes to his nightly use 
of a 10,000 candle-power naval search¬ 
light with which ho.swcpt the;surround- 
ing bush and the clouds above,: besides 
letting off at intervals electrically-fired 
mines around the camp.'., ' ■ , • , 

: There crime a time when , for years 
there was bitter fighting, but the Pioneer 
Force went through successfully^'on its 
cheap contract, and began a history for 
Rhodesia which promises to be a record 
of solid. pro,spcrity.:, \yho.;caii,wonder 
that these old pioneers delight to come 
together at the annual celebration of 
their remarkable journey ? 


BACK TO THE BAD 
OLD DAYS 

Terrible News From the 
Negro Republic 

Slavery still exists in the interior of 
Liberia, the very republic founded by 
the United States for those freed slaves 
wlio wished to return from America to 
their African homeland. 

A commission of the League of Nations 
lias prepared a report and the Liberian 
Government has anticipated its public¬ 
ation by stating that the charges made 
against its citizens are only too true. 

It is a fact that some Liberians have 
enslaved woiricii for agricultural purr 
po.scs. . Labour recruited by public 
officials for public works has been used 
on . farms and plantations by both 
Government officials and private per¬ 
sons without pay. Labourers have 
even been seized for shipment overseas 
and soldiers used for conveying gangs of 
captured natives to tlie coast. 

. It will now be necessary, it is under¬ 
stood, for the American Government to 
join forces with the League of Nations 
in stamping out tliis return to the bad 
old days. 

A MOVING TRIBUTE 
Dr Eckener at Cardington 

One of tlie most moving tributes to those 
who died in the R 101 was the presence at 
tlie funeral of the Commandant of tlie Graf 
Zeppelin, Dr Hugo Eckener, who came as 
the representative of the German Government. 

We have received this letter from a Bedford 
lady who lias read the C.N. from its first 
number. 

I was one of the vast crowd tliat 
stood by the roadside at Cardington 
and watched the sad procession. 

It was a wonderful gathering of people, 
and our feelings were stirred time and 
again; but I think tho presence of 
Dr Eckener walking in tlie procession 
stirred the people more than anytliing 
else. I stood, by people of tho villages 
who knew tlie victims and their friends. 
They recognised Dr Eckener, and they 
thought it a beautiful thing for him to 
coriie' and walk in the procession. I 
should like Df . Eckener to know wliat 
the village' ryomen of Boclfordslure, 
thought of hiiri. It was wonderful to 
hear the spontaneous whisper There, 
is Dr Eckener.". They all seemed;to; 
loiow him. An act like this will do morej 
for Peace than many speeches. : 

POOR FELLOWS 

It has been stated that 21 members 
of, the ancient Fellowship of Port'ers 
still survive, ' 1 i 

In the closing years of last century 
their society was disbanded, and since 
then 460 of its members have died in 
workhouses or in poverty. All these 
men were Freemen of tho City of 
London, as this was a condition of their 
brotherhood. ! 

It is nearly 800 years since the Fellow¬ 
ship Porters were incorporated, and the 
Corporation - levied a penny • in the 
shilling on ccr.Iriin goods handled by 
tliem, - . . ' -. : ! 

The C:N. diopcs the City^Rathers will 
remember;, this small band of, poor 
Frcenicri and help them to end their 
days ■ more , happily than their ' old 

comrades.':' / 

TRAFFIC CENTRES 

. The headquarters of the traffic areas 
into which thc'couritfy has been divided 
under the new Road Traffic Act have 
be'eri .fixed..' In England tho towns are ; 

. .. , Newcastle. .Cambridge 

Leeds • - . Cardiff 

. Manchester . .Bristol ■ 

. Birmiiighain Reading ' ' < 

Nottingham London , 
Aberdeen is the headquarters of the 
northern area of Scotland and Edin¬ 
burgh of the southern. 


ELIZABETH GRENFELL 

Two Lives in Three 
Centuries 

NOW PASSES A MOST 
BEAUTIFUL LADY 

Mrs Grenfell has died suddenly. 

Her father was born in 1786 , 

Mrs Grenfell w.is the wife of Charles 
Seyniour Grenfell of Taplow. Her father was 
William Graham, and their two live.s covered 
144 years. This beautiful appreciation of 
Mrs Grenfell was sent to The Times by one of 
her friends. 

Wherever Elizabeth Grenfell went she 
brought love, joy, arid peace. On very 
few in any generation are .such rare 
gifts, of body, mind, and soul, bestowed. 

Could any spirit be purer than hers ? 
Her thoughts were not of self, but always 
how she could best plpase God, or how 
she could best help others. 

When she entered all eyes were drawn 
to her. Among the poor she was “ Our 
dear lady,’,’ a prized and precious 
possession. They sunned them.selvcs in 
“ the light and life and love ” of her 
presence, and were' never tired of talking 
of her goodness. 

A Faithful.Friend 

And never was she more happy than 
when going in and out of their homes as 
a tried and trusted friend.' She became 
the joy, comfort, and inspiration of 
countless people of every age and ; 
station in life, and each found the love, 
sympathy, and guidance he needed.most. 
Her heart.was so golden that it never 
tired of loving and helping, and so true 
and faithful that it never grew cold and ' 
never forgot the humblest of her friends. 

Her keen and cultured intellect kept 
its literary interests up to the end. 'Two 
days before she died she was listening 
eagerly to a German book, and trans¬ 
lating difficult words. 

.. Her garden was a great joy.to herself 
and.to her friends.': Her exciuisite taste 
.had rrtadp of it an earthly paradise. 

Bu-t perhaps her greatest and most 
lasting friemorial is the Church' of ' St 
Nicolas,' Tapldiv,'. the rebuilding of 
which she inspired and carried through. 
.Every stone of.it she loved. The whole 
of it has been hallowed by her constant 
worship and prayer. In it, only 24 hours 
before her falling: asleep, she made her 
last Commuriiori,.-.- ,■ ■ . . . , .. ■ , , 

WATER AND THE WATER 

■■;',■/:■ .. WHEEL 

A Tragedy of the Floods 

A young engineer in the Islc’of, Man 
built a wonderful water wheel in 18 5'4 
to work the pumps pf the lead,mines of 
Laxey,leight iriilcs from'Douglas.,' ' . 

It turned out to bo the largest water 
wheel in tlje world, 226 feet in circum¬ 
ference, with 48 spokes and 188 buckets. 
Water from the hdls above Laxey drove 
this giant wheel, which made ■ two 
revolutions a minute, and puinped 
water from the mines 1800 feet below 
tho surface of the e'arth. 

But alas ! Water not only drove the 
wheel but water has destroyed it, for 
the heavy floods in the Isle of Man not 
long ago have so damaged this famous 
wheel that it is feared that it will never 
work again. 

A DOCTOR’S WAY 

A wealthy doctor of Buenos Aires lias 
done a very romantic thing. 

: Some time ago he ordered from a firm 
of French shipbuilders a beautiful yacht, 
a brig of thp' P.ortugucse, type, to be 
built on the lines ,of , the; high ,,after- 
"decked vessels of. the fleet, of Louis, the 
Fourteenth. ’ An: exact copy of ono of 
these beautiful, old ships, .■ named ■: the 
Izarra, has now been. ■ launched as. a 
pleasure yacht. .The deck, and .all the 
outside fittings are copied . irorii iriodpls 
and .designs in the museum' at' Hori- 
fleurs, but concealed within is a Diesel 
engine of 120 horse-power. 
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Girl CARPENTERS ■ Cleaning a great roof • London’s new bridge 


The Storm Cone—During a recent storm at Southend the 
wind blew 60 fiercely that di^iculty was experienced In 
hoisting the warning signal. 


A Curious Cub—Caesar, ono of the lion cubs at the Zoo, has 
developed the habit of climbing to the top of his sleeping quarters 
to get a better view of what Is going on around him. 


The Cridge Builders— The now Lambeth Bridge across 
the Thames is going up fast. Here aro some men at work, 
with the Houses of Parliament in the background. 





London’s Qrlme—The roof of Paddington Station is being cleaned and repainted, a task 
that will take about four months^ Tone of soot have to be removed before painting can begin. 


At Full Speed—Here Is the Great Western Railway's fastest non-stop express, the Cheltenham 
Flyer, which does the Journey of over 77 miles from Paddington to Swindon in 70 minutes. 



School for Farmers—An up-to-date farmer needs to have some knowledge of machinery 
This picture was taken at a school in Germany where students are taught modern methods 


Girl Carpenters—At a Hammersmith School even the girls are taught carpentry. 

picture two of them are seen helping to build a doll's house. 
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MAKING LIGHT 
WORK FOR US 
A Wonderful Device 
WHAT A SELENIUM CELL DOES 

One of our big railways is trying 
out a very wonderful device for making 
the carriage lights of a train .switch 
themselves on and off when the train 
enters and leaves a tunnel. 

It is done by .making light work, 
thanks to the effect that light has on 
that strange substance selenium, which 
changes as much as fifty times in its 
resistance i.o an clcctrc qurrent when 
light falls on it. 

- Some of the public lighting at Barnes 
ha.s been switched on at dusk and off 
at dawn by a selenium cell for over 
twelve months ; and a few weeks ago 
file light of a whole town in Canada 
(Calgary) was turned over from the 
lamplighter to the selenium cell. 

A Warning at Sea 

A very good piece of work which 
selenium is now doing is to give warning 
of the outbreak of fire in a ship’s hold. 
By a very simple arrangement of flues a 
draught is caused which would draw the 
smoke from a fire through a small 
transparent duct or tube. A selenium 
cell is fitted on one side of the duct and 
an electric light on the other. In the 
ordinary way the full strength of the 
light passes across the tube and falls on 
the cell and makes its resistance to the 
electric current very small, so that the 
current flows easily and holds back a 
magnet alarm. If smoke passes through 
the tube and dims the light the selenium 
at once rises in resistance and the alarm 
is set in motion. 

Among the many useful things selenium 
cells arc doing today are to give a 
signal in a ship when the beam of light 
from a distant lighthouse passes across 
it, to make a telescope Iceep itself 
automatically trained on a star, to 
eporate automatic counting machines, 
to switch on the lights at night-time of 
fictorios and buoys at sea, and to 
(perate motor warnings at dangerous 
) ends in the roads, 

THE GREEN CROSS 
Friends of the Countryside 

This is a new age of chivalry. The 
Red Cross has become the world’s 
.symbol of succour in human siificring, 
and more and more the Blue Cross is 
being recognised as a sign of help for 
suffering animals. , 

Good' grows from good, and now a 
wonderful thought has sprung into life. 
The word chivalry is to have yet another 
meaning. At a solemn service arranged 
by the floads of Remembrance Com¬ 
mittee in London a short time ago a 
now Fellowship of the Green Cross was 
inaugurated as the symbol of protec¬ 
tion for trees and plants. 

The church was fdled with represen¬ 
tatives of motoring, cycling, rambling, 
and field societies. 

Nature, during the last century, was 
the chief subject of the songs of our 
poets. Yet this was the great industrial 
ago when a sad Black Country grew up 
in the midst of England’s green and 
pleasant land. 

Then came the revolution of transport 
and now the reinotest beauty of our 
little island is in the reach of millions of 
town-dwellers. We all know rvhat has 
happened. That beauty has been dese¬ 
crated everywhere by the Litter Lout 
and the selfish person who tears up 
plants and takes too-greedy helpings 
from the fair feast of Nature by picking 
too nrany flowers and breaking oil 
branches of trees and shnibs. 

The sign of the Green Cross is one of 
those • master strokes which, like the 
symbol of the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, hits the imagination and brings 
home to everyone the lesson of chivalry 
toward Nature and a love and respect 
for the beautiful trees and plants which 
bring joy to all ma.nkind. 


A travelling correspondent of the C.N. not 
long a.go met three Scottish maids on a walking 
tour in the island of Skye, and told us .about 
tliem in terms of warm admiration, with some 
guessing as to whom they might be. But the 
three maids also knew the C.N., and were 
amused to find themselves introduced to its 
readers through a chance meeting with another 
traveller. 

We are sure our kindly contributor will be 
interested in seeing how far her scrutiny of 
them was successful. She will not be sorry 
that some of her guesses were wide of the mark 
when she licars that the wayfarers were three 
graduates of Edinburgh University, not lacking 
in distinction. Tliough they mentioned Glas¬ 
gow to her as their starting-point they re.ally 
hailed from Scottish towns widely apart. 

One of the wanderers has favoured us with 
additional particulars of their experiences in 
Skye which we give as an inducement to 
others to visit that most rugged part of the 
British Islands. 

TWe arc (she says) the three maids 
the C.N. lady met on a bridge in 
Skye. After wc saw her our adventures 
did not cease. 

Island of Many Stories 

liach day brought something new and 
interesting. When you go walking with 
your sleeping tent packed in your kit, 
ready to pitch at the end of the day, you 
arc very much like the snail : it carries 
its house on its back and moves slowly. 

Wc did not hurry through that island 
of many stories. Wc rose to cook our 
breakfast and. take down the tent, and 
though it was then often half-past eight 
o’clock the dew still hung heavily on the 
grass, wetting our feet. Once more the 
tent, provisions, blankets, clothes, and 
dixies were stowed miraculously in oxir 
kitbags. A last drink of water for the 
drouthy girl and we were off I She was 
a nuisance, too, on the way, stopping at 
every spring. 

Sometimes it rained, sometimes it 
blew, and occasionally the Sun shone; 
but always it was lovely. Wc were glad 
we could go no faster, for every fresh step 
showed us some new view of hill aixd loch. 

Purple and Blue Mounlains 

Along the south-western shore of the 
island there .xro mountains purple and 
blue towering into the heavens, deep 
caves and tall guarding cliffs, but hex-c and 
there are also broad fields of xvhite and 
yellow daisies, like bedspreads tucking 
up white crofts which shine in the sun. 

A Skye village of this kind is odd in¬ 
deed. Each house is separated from its 
neighbour by such a .space that the 
village is often a mile long, and iixvari- 
ably if you come in at one end of the 
village you will find the local shop at 
the other end. When you do reach the 
local shop the chance is texx to one that 
it has neither bread nor meat. 


I N Vienna there arc a hundred 
kindergartens provided by the muni¬ 
cipality. Above the entraixcc of the 
hundredth fine building have been 
inscribed the xvords; 

■ Ho who builds a palace for children 
tears down prison walls. 

These kindergartens arc for the very 
poorest children of the city axxd cacli 
day no fewer than 9000 are cared for. 
All are little ones between three and six. 

In one of the latest of these buildings 
although each child is a daily visitor 
they all have their oxvn possessions; 
and, so that there shall bo no mistake 
about it, each child has its oxvn sign 
set on its belonging.s. 

This is not a letter or a name, bxxt a 
picture of an animal, or insect, or toy, 
or some common object. One child 
may have a dog, another a boo, em¬ 
broidered or painted or stamped oxx a 
pinafore, or a towel, or a plate. 


Each scene in Skye recalls a particular 
meal achieved with difficulty, according 
to what the shop had in stock. You 
caix’t m.ake a very sxxtnptuous meal off 
onions, Brasso, and paraffin ! 

At last you find a suitable place to 
pxxt your tent. You let your pack roll 
off your back with as xriuch thankfulness 
as Buixyan’s pilgrim cast his burden. 
For a short time you have ceased to be 
a wanderer. You explore the possibili¬ 
ties of the camping place, and compare 
the pools in the burn with the pools at 
the last camping place for beauty, and 
for convenience in washing both yourself 
and the crockery. 

Wonders of the Coolins 

You conxpare the view. And many a 
splendid vicxv our little tent commanded, 
from the xvonders of the Coolins, with 
the mist drifting perpetually across 
them, when wc camped at Ben Mcabost, 
to the radiant forms of Raasay and 
Rona, gleanxing purple and rose aco ss 
the waters, seen even on a day of mist 
and rain, from our camp at Rigg. 

Then there tverc wonderful evenings 
round the camp fire in a wood near 
Dxmvegan, where the silver summer 
darlcness cast a magic over the fallen 
tree trunks, and took from the tall, 
purple foxgloves and taller golden flags 
their noonday brilliance, xvhen the last 
heron had ceased to fish on the loch that 
washes beneath the castle xvalls and 
returned to the lonely copse, and the 
hooting of the owls was the only sound 
in the air. 

The people are more than kind, and 
many were the drinks of rich, creamy 
milk wc were offered. The animals were 
all very friendly, some too much so. 
There were cows that if you left your 
teixt xxnprotected would gladly begin to 
make a meal off any toxvcls or bathing 
suits drying ixx the sun. The majestic 
Highland cattle are occasionally seen 
on the moors, and several times wc saw 
Highland calves exactly like the Teddies 
of childish days, with their shaggy hair 
and gentle eyes. 

An Incident on the Road 

Wo rarely met horses except those in 
the shafts of the peat carts, and one of 
these the man drew with the cart to the 
side of the narrow road as wc came 
near, shouting to ns, after xvo had s.afely 
passed, and pointing to the horse, ” He 
is afraid of you.” Thereafter wc began 
to wonder xvhat wc looked like. 

We arc planning another holiday for 
xxoxt year of the same kind, with a large 
scale, inch to the mile, map, noting care¬ 
fully how far it is possible to folloxv by¬ 
roads instead of main roads and yet visit 
one village each day, if possible, for 
provisions. Wc are reading all the books 
wc can find dealing with the history and 
traditions of the neighbourhoods selected. 


The children are divided in groups, 
and each group has its own room. 
Hero, again, the rooms arc not 
numbered, but called by the names 
of flowers, axxd on the doors of the 
rooms are painted pictures of the floxvcrs 
after xx'hich the rooms arc called. The 
decorations accord with the flower 
ixames and all are flooded with light. 

In the afternooix the children sleep 
on outdoor balconies, each in its oxvn 
bed marked xvith its own device. 

In summer there are no lessons, and 
the childrcix play in the gardcix and 
bathe iix the pool, or if the xveather 
is inclement they use the indoor sand¬ 
pit. In xvintcr there are simple studies, 
story-telling, singing, drawing, and 
modelling, all illustrating one subject, 
such as the coming of spring. Day by 
day the story is built up in word and 
fornx and colour. 

And all this costs one penny a child a clay. 


AN OLD LADY AND 
THE PEACE TREATY 

Seeing Her Family 

KIND HEARTS AT THE 
FRONTIER 

Dy Our Hunoai’V CoiTospondont 

Most of us xvho lived a great part of 
our lives before the war have had a few 
lessons to Icarix before xvc could adapt 
oursclx^es to the nexv conditions that 
terrible xvar created. . 

Some of these lessons proved easier 
than we feared ; others xvere so hard 
that there arc those among us xvho have 
not mastered them completely even yet. 

IIoxv, for example, shall an old lady 
xvith a wide and loving heart get it into 
her head that the new frontiers draxvn 
by tlio Peace Treaty have so constricted 
her own country as practically to cut 
her off from her nearest and dearest ? 

It happened the other day on the 
Yugo-Slav-Hxxxxgariaix frontier that a 
respectably-dressed old woman was 
held up as she tried to make her way oix 
foot into Yugo-Slavia. She had no 
passport, nor, apparently, had she 
realised that she needed one. 

A Great Longing 

On being cixxestioned she stated that 
she lived in Budapest, was 68 years old, 
had becix xvcll off but xvas poor noxv, and 
that, having a groat loixging to see 
certain members' of her fainily who 
lix’-cd' in xvhat used to be Hungary but 
is noxv Yugo-Slavia, and being unable to 
afford the fare, she had started out to- 
xvalk the distance on foot. She had 
been oix the way texx days, and for the 
life of her could not understand xvhy 
she should have been stopped now that 
she was at last ixearing her destination. 

The Frontier Guard, having ascer¬ 
tained that she xvas fully as respectable 
as she looked—that, in fact, she was 
the sister of axx cx-mayor of the town she 
was trying to reach—magn.animously 
lot her off paying the fine imposed on 
those who travel xvithoxxt a passport, 
and even presented her with a free ticket 
to her destination. Which shoxvs that 
Frontier Guards are human, after all, 
and recognise courage -wlxoix they see it 

SCIENCE BEFRIENDS 
US ALL 

What It Does For Us 

When George Stephenson built his 
Rocket, the only metals he used xvere 
cast and wrought iron. A modern loco¬ 
motive needs 55 separate metals. 

That is an illustration xvliicli Sir 
Richard Gregory furnishes of xvhat 
science has done for industry, and ho 
points the moral that the workman is 
oxxc of the first to benefit. 

The benefits of science extend to all 
and arc coxxfined to none. Science hds 
given man control of pestilential diseases 
which formerly stalked through the 
world unchecked, taking toll of nxillioixs 
of lives. It has diminished siifl'ex-ing ; 
it has made food more plenteous ; it 
has added iuxmcasurably to the world’s 
pleasui'es and comfort and xvollbcing. 

A xvorldng-nxan today is better off in 
health and comfort and cntcrtainmeixt 
than many a king in his palace of old 
time. Best of all, science has taught 
man that he is master of his oxvn 
destiny and that his.life on Eaidh must 
be saved by his oxvn xvorks. 

Science is the friend of the workman, 
says Sir Richard Gregory, bxit if the 
workman is to ho coixyixxccd of it then 
the ixxcn of science must take off their 
academic robes axxd descend from their 
pedestals to make common cause xvith 
the common man in- the social move¬ 
ments of the world. 


A REMARKABLE PENNYWORTH 
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THE LADY IN THE 
CHAIR 

Starlight That Takes 1000 
Years To Reach Us 

WONDERS OF CASSIOPEIA 

Dy tho C.N, Astronomer 

That singular group of five bright 
stars forming a rough resemblance to 
the letter \V, always to be seen on a 
fine night somewhere in the northern 
heavens, is now overhead in the evening 
at about 9 o’clock. 

These arc the chief stars of tho con¬ 
stellation of Cassiopeia, popularly known 
as tho Lady in the Chair. Curiously 
enough, tho inclusion of a sixth star, 
Kappa, transforms tho letter W into 
tho outline of a chair, as shown in the 
star-map ,' these stars are, therefore, 
generally known as Cassiopeia’s Chair. 

The constellation is actually composed 
of upward of a hundred star.s visible 
to tho unaided eye on a clear starlit 
night; but several millions arc there if 
we include the fainter ones and those 
in the Milky Way which produce^ that 
belt of light which, like a faint luminous 
cloud, passes behind tho constellation 
from east to west. This can be easily 
seen on a very clear night when there is 
no Moon or bright illumination about. 

Cassiopeia is of very great antiquity, 
going back to Idiocnician and Assyrian 
times, while probably representing tho 
godde,ss Kassoba of Babylonia. Accord¬ 
ing to Greek mythology Cassiopeia was 
the Avife of Ceplieus and mother of 



The chief stars of Cassiopeia 


Andromeda, which arc represented by 
• two adjoining constellations. 

There are seven istars of primary in¬ 
terest. Of these Alpha, or, as it is 
popularly known, Schedar, meaning the 
Breast, is the brightest. It is composed 
of two suns, the one of second magnitude 
being golden while the smaller ninth- 
magnitude companion is blue. Their 
light takes 142 years to reach us, so 
they must be about nine million times 
' as far away as our Sun, but they are 
coming nearer at tho rate of 580 miles 
a minute. ' Schedar-is also remarkable 
on account of its varying light. 

Beta is 2,857,000 times as far as our 
Sun and radiates about twenty times 
as much light; it is, therefore, probably 
much larger. Its light takes 45 years 
to reach us, while every minute Beta 
gets 192 miles farther off. 

Enveloped in Helium 

Gamma in Cassiopeia is of great 
interest because it is actually composed 
of three suns; two of them are visible 
in a powerful telescope, but the larger 
star has been shown by the spectroscope 
to be composed of two suns very close 
together, enveloped in incandescent 
helium and rapidly revolving round one 
another. Their light takes 148 years 
to reach us, so they are 9,400,000 times 
as far away as our Sun ; moreover, they 
arc approaching us at 140 miles a minute, 
t The light from Delta takes 112 years 
to reach us, and that from Epsilon appa¬ 
rently takes over 1000 years, so this 
must bo a giant sun to shine so bright 
from so far. 

Of greatest interest is little Eta, for 
this star is composed of two suns, both 
smaller than ours, and together one and 
two-fifths as niassivo. Their average 
distance apart is 5115 million miles, and 
they revolve around a centre of gravity 
between them in 346 years. 

Eta is also the nearest of the stars of 
Cassiopeia, the light from its suns taking 
but eighteen and a half years to get here. 
This represents a distance of 1,174,000 
times that of our Sun. G. F. M. 


A LIFE OF THE Week 
T he Music Man 

Felix Mendelssohn died November 4 ,1847. 

Mendelssohn was of Jewish descent 
and of German nationality, having been 
born at Hamburg, the grandson of 
Moses Mendelssohn, a very famous 
Jewish philosopher who did much 
toward making happier the lot of the 
Jews in Germany., 

Felix (who was born on February 3, 
1809) was, like many of tho great 
musicians, a juvenile prodigy. At nine 
he played in public as a pianist. When 
he Avas ten he Avas a singer, and by the 
time he was eleven 
lie had composed 
many pieces for the 
piano, the organ,and 
for several string 
instruments. A 
great mass of music 
is preserved in his 
own careful hand- 
Avriting, composed 
before he was in his 
teens. 

All the members 
of the Mendelssohn family Avere musical, 
and little Felix provided new music for 
the family, and acted as conductor at 
home concerts. The boy was taken by 
his father to various musical centres. 
His first general success was his over¬ 
ture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
when he was seventeen. 

When he was 20 he visited Loudon 
and scored a triumph both as a composer 
and as a player of tho piano. He also 
visited Scotland and found inspiration 
there for more music. Later he toured 
Europe and created wide interest, but 
aroused some jealousies. HoAvever, he 
Avas received in England with unmixed 
approval. By tho time he Avas 24 he 
had paid four visits to this country, and 
here he first published his popular Songs 
Without Words. 

Harmony in Life and Work 

kfendclssolm noAv began to feel a 
preference for sacred music, and turned 
to oratorio, with St Paul as the subject 
of his first composition. It Avas produced 
first at Dusscldorf and its success Avas 
immense. Later the King of Prussia 
appointed him his music master at 
Berlin, though he continued his work at 
Leipzig, Avhere he founded a great school 
of music. 

His next work, the oratorio Elijah, 
most popular of all, Avas produced at 
Birmingham, the composer conducting. 
This Avas in August, 1846. Next year 
Mendelssohn was again in England, and 
hero his health finally gave Avay and he 
returned to Germany to die. He is 
buried in Berlin. 

Mendelssohn Avas one of the musicians 
whose life and character make music. 
Happy in his family and married life, 
his aims and deeds were .as SAveet and 
pure as his music. - He died, a victim of 
over-work, at the age of 38, Though 
it is tho custom now to say that his 
music Avas too uniformly bright and 
tuneful, and did not sound the deep 
notes of passion, he gave to the Avorld 
Avorks that have never lost their hold on 
the music-loving populace, especially in 
this country. 


A GOOD THING COMES 
TO SPAIN 

We have received some cheering ncAvs 
of a little real help Avhich is being given 
to the animals of Spain. 

At Guadalajara, near Madrid, a dis¬ 
pensary for animals has been opened. 
Tho first of its kind in Spain, it is a 
memorial to Mrs Milhml, the wife of 
the Medical Officer for Cyprus, whose 
life Avas spent in bringing relief to the 
suffering animals of Cyprus and Crete. 

This little dispensary may be the be¬ 
ginning of a changed outlook in Spain. 
It Avill benefit the people as well as the 
animals, for the quality of compassion 
and the spirit of justice may groAv among 
them, and in time (avIio knows ?) bull¬ 
fights may be as extinct as the gladia¬ 
torial fights of Roman days. 


JOSIAH MASON’S 
PENNY CAKES 

The Splendid Thing He 
Did 

Who Avould have thought that Birm¬ 
ingham University owes its existence 
largely to a street liaAvker ? 

It seems incredible, yet Ave should not 
be far from the truth if avc said that it is 
so. For Birmingham University grcAV 
out of Mason’s College, and Mason’s 
College, which has been celebrating its 
jubilee, Avas founded by Josiah Mason. 

Nobody paid much attention to 
Josiah Mason, son of a carpet Aveaver, 
when, as .a youth who had no schooling 
and no money, he began life as a haAvker, 
selling penny cakes, fruit, and vegetables, 
in his native toAvn of Kidderminster. 

Steel Pens 

From that the young Josiah turned 
to shoemaking, baking, carpentering, 
blacksmithing, house-painting, Aveaving, 
and making toys, spending his spare 
time in learning to read and Avrite. 

He did .so avcH in business that he Avas 
soon able to move to Birmingham, where 
he started a factory. EA’cntiially he 
became the largest manufacturer of 
steel pens, Avhich Averc then in demand 
cveryAvhere. It seems a little odd that 
the biggest maker of steel pens should 
have been a man Avho taught himself 
hoAV to read and Avrite. 

All through liis life Mason felt keenly 
his lack of a Avidcr education, but this 
did not embitter him. Far from it. 
He dreamed of a time Avhen he Avould be 
able to do something to ensure that 
other young men should not be similarly 
handicapped. 

At last the chance of realising his 
dream came. In his 8oth ye.ar he gave 
£200,000 for the founding of a college 
of science in Birmingham, and five 
years later he laid the foundation-stone 
of the building Avhich was the forerunner 
of Birmingham University. 

What Men Do Not Know 

So Lord Cecil, Avho is Chancellor of 
the University, did Avell to remember 
this humble son of a carpet Aveaver 
when the university conferred honorary 
degrees on distinguished men and women 
tiic other day. Among them Avas 
Lady Astor, and Lady Astor spoke 
Avords Avhich should be taken to heart 
by everyone concerned in odueation. 

Up to now (she said) the ediic.ationof ivomen 
has been along the lines of men’s education, 
but that is not suflicient, because the wisdom 
of men smacks too much of the Avisdom of 
the world. Women’s education should pro¬ 
ceed on such lines that their higher learning 
Avill represent Avhat men do not knoAv. If there 
were some method of education by Avhich men 
could be taught Avhat women know by 
instinct there would be peace on Earth and 
goodwill tOAvard men. 

Josiah Mason-, could he have heard 
these words, Avould have rejoiced to see 
the magnificent buildings of Birmingham 
University, grftAvn from his old college. 


HOLLAND’S GRAND OLD MAN 

Dr Samuel van Houten, the Grand 
Old Man of Holland, has passed aAvay 
at 93 - 

He Avas the social reformer avIio, at 
an International Medical Congress as 
long ago as 1879, pleaded for tho abo¬ 
lition of child labour and afterwards by 
his influence secured the abolition of the 
employment of children under tAvelvo. 
As Minister for Home Affairs he carried 
through a large extension of the suffrage. 

Dr van Houten Avas a champion of 
equal rights for men and Avomen, and 
obtained for the Avorkers the legal right 
of combination, though he Avas a strong 
opponent of State Socialism. A great 
political economist, he continued to 
write essays almost to the last. 



^he Health oj^ 
School Children 
in November 


OVEMBER is a montli 
which is a menace to 
the health of every 
child, particularly in large 
towns, because the bad weather 
which is so general throughout 
the month deprives them of the 
sunshine and fresh air , which 
are essential for health. 

In November epidemics of colds, 
coughs, and throat, affections 
are common. When a child is 
thin and pale, and obviously 
unable to withstand the rigours 
of winter, “ Ovaltine should 
be added to the child’s diet. A 
cup of “ Ovaltine ” for breakfast 
instead of tea or coffee makes 
an excellent start for the day 
and fortifies a child againsi 
bad weather. ^ " Ovaltine ” 
should also be given to children 
in the middle of the morning, 
especially to weakly children, 
so as to break the long interval 
between an early breakfast and 
the mid-day meal. 

“ Ovaltine ” is quickly and 
easily made, and one cup 
contains as much nourishment 
as twelve cups of beef tea, or 
three eggs. “ Ovaltine,” as 
the- daily food beverage for 
children, means alert minds 
and cheeks aglow with health. 

School Children must have 

'OV/^LTim 

*’00° BEVERAGE 

Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Eodtj 

Prices in Gl. Britain and N. Ireland, 
1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin. 

PjOi 
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P ETER has heard all about Quaker 
Puffed grains from his little friends. 

Mother—^you can give your child the 
most digestible breakfast food known to 
science by filling in the coupon below. 

Buy a packet of Quaker Puffed Rice 
and hand this coupon, completed, to your 
grocer. In exchange he will give'you a 
packet of Puffed Wheat free.' 

Have you tasted this utterly different 
kind, of cereal . . .. Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice . . . the crispest, crunchiest 
cereal on the market to-day ? 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are different 
because they’re made differently. Choice 
full-flavoured grains of wheat or rice are 
sealed in huge bronze guns, then revolved 
in fiery ovens. This expands the natural 
moisture in the millions of tiny food cells. 
Then the guns are fired, causing 125 million 
explosions in every grain. 

The grains are made as completely 
digestible as though they had been cooked 
for hours. Hence Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice are virtually as' nourishing as hot 
cooked cereals. 

These grains “ shot from guns ” become 
8 times normal size. Never before was rich 
grain nourishment made so delectably good 
to eat. Try them BOTH to-day at the price 
of ONE. They are ready to serve. 


-- CUT HERE -- 

Tnke this COUPON to your grocer 

This is to certify that my grocer has given me 
a full-sized packet of both Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice for 8d. — the price of a single 
packet. I have not used a similar coupon belbre. 

Marne-- 


Address- 


To the Grocer 

On receipt of this coupon with name and address 
of customer fiiled in we wiil send you 8d., the 
fuli retaii price of packet you gave as per our 
offer. Dept. 17, Quaker Oats Ltd., ii F.nsbury 
Square, London, E.C.z. 

A PACKET 


QuAKri KS 


OF EACH 



PKICE 



OF ONE! - 
Guaranteed by 
Quaker Oats Ltd. 


\^m 

1 

This offer applies 
only to the U.K. 
and the Irish Free 
Slate. 

PSa ^ 




LONDON’S GIANT 
MOLES 

Trams as Big as Houses 
to Dive Underground 

London’.s great double-deck trams, like 
perambulating houses, arc to dive under¬ 
ground sooner than was expected. 

The tramway tunnel between the 
Tliamcs Embankrnent and Kingsway, 
which was formerly used by single-deck 
cars, has been dosed for many months 
while 400 men have been digging away 
tlio old concrete road and the earth 
beneath it to' a depth of ten feet. Nearly 
all tlte 46,000 cubic feet of material 
to bo removed has been ■ taken away, 
and a new concrete road five feet thick 
is taking its place. 

The work has progressed so rapidly 
that the now road, at a much lower level 
than the old, will probably be ready 
for the double-deck trams before Christ¬ 
mas. The C.N. much regrets that the 
opportunity has been sacrificed of making 
tliis a motor-way as well as a tramway, 
blit it will be ri great advantage to have 
it available for all trams instead of 
only the low ones, as before. 


286 

281 

258 

244 

238 

1O1 

122 

106 


WHO TALKS IN 
PARLIAMENT.? 

The Parliamentary. Gazette tells us 
who arc the chief speakers in the House 
of Commons. 

It seems that in the last session first 
place was taken by Mr Churchill, whoso 
utterances filled 336 columns of the 
Official Report. Next came Mr William 
Graham, President of .the Board of 
Trade, with 329 columns. The other 
chief speakers (with the number of their 
columns) were: 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister 

Sir Kingsley Wood .. 

•Mr Lloyd George . . 

Mr Snowden .. .. 

Mr Arthur Greenwood 

Mr J. H. Thomas 

Mr Ramsay MacDonald 

Mr Baldwin .. ... 

It is notable that npither the present 
nor the late Prime Minister did very 
much talking last session. 

The lady who said most in the House 
was Miss Margaret Bondfield, who spoke 
143 columns, while Miss Susan Lawrence 
spoke 134 columns. 

THE MOUSE FARM 

Little Tommy Tucker sang for his 
supper, a notoriously poor way of 
seeking a livelihood. Mr J. Tuck, of 
Rayleigh, follows a much steadier 
trade, and is a mouse farmer. 

He was, alas ! summoned at Southend 
County Court the other day, and ex¬ 
plained that he got into debt owing to 
a disease among the mice. In the 
ordinary way ho got orders from all 
over the world and made ;f3 a week. 

Judge Crawford, who was greatly 
interested in the debtor’s original pro¬ 
fession, expressed surprise at so small 
a profit coming from the mouse business. 
Other people will express surprise at 
the very existence of such a business, 
and some old ladies may be thinking of 
leaving Essex in a hurry, lest anything 
should escape from the farm. 

THIS VERY QUEER WORLD 

Some of us live in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury and some in the seventeenth. 

At Jersey Police Court the other day 
a native of Dcmcrara was charged with 
obtaining money from a farmer by 
stating that ho could remove a spell 
which the farmer said had been laid on 
his property. 

We can carry on conversations with 
people on the other side of tiie world ; 
wc can fly to India ; we can telegraph 
pictures ; and next door lives a man 
who believes in witchcraft, 

: Still, it is no more extraordinary (is 
it ?) than the idea of every grown-up 
newspaper that its tipster can prophesy 
the horse that will win the next race ! 


Goalposts 

The Giant of the Bush 

When the touring British Rugby foot- 
b.allcrs played a match at Whangarei, 
in the extreme north of Now Zealand, 
the goal posts were 40 feet high. They 
were made from high young kauri trees. 

The kauri pine is the giant of the 
New Zealand bush, but it grows only 
in the northern portion of the North 
Island of the Dominion. In the early 
days of New Zcalaild, when sailing 
ships were at their best, the Admiralty 
used to send ships to New Zealand to 
bring back tall young kauri trees to be 
used as masts and spars. 

Alas for the poof kauris I So many 
have fallen beneath the woodman’s axe 
that most of the survivors arc now in 
public reserves. 

The largest kauri trees arc centuries 
old, and the little ones used for Rugby 
goal posts may have been seedlings when 
'Tom Brown was at Rugby. 


GIVE THE TREES A 
CHANCE 

A Sussex re.ider who has lived tlirough 
over two generations of summers and winters 
makes an earnest appeal to us to plead for 
living trees being given a cliance of continued 
life against the suffocating embrace of ivy. 
This is what he says. 

Thousands of otherwise sound and 
noble trees (oak, ash, beech, sycamore, 
and sometimes pine) arc being slowly 
done to death by this useless parasite. 
They may be seen, holding out thin 
arms with small leaf hands through the 
thick foliage of the ivy in an S.O.S. 
appeal to us to deliver them, 

■Trees so strangled have no com¬ 
mercial value, and the wood of the ivy 
is useless. Even clothcs-pcgs cannot 
be made from it. 

Trees cannot fight their enemies, for 
they have no weapons ; and they cannot 
get away, but must stay and endure the 
deadly embrace of this boa-constrictor 
of the woods. 

The remedy is to take an axe and cut 
through the boa-constrictor near its 
roots, and strip if off when if is dead. 


BUNKUM 

Many who have seen the treasures 
of the past that came to light in Ur 
must have been visited by the thought, 
" What will remain of us to enlighten 
the folk that come ’long after ? Will 
they find one of our exquisite platinum 
wrist watches, or perhaps a sparkling 
brooch such as we wear in our hats ? ’’ 

It may be, perhaps, that an excava¬ 
tor, digging diligently, in 2000 years 
may come on a scrap of cardboard that 
has outlived its century. On that 
paper he may find these words : 

Log, Swerve, In and Out, London 
Bridge, Tattenham Corner, Golden Gate, 
Mill, Bunkum, Twister, Ripple, Hump, 
Pyramids, Squirm, Causeway, Hill 60, 
Gutter, Warren, and Mousetrap. 

And then the finder of this may ex¬ 
claim This is none other than the 
scoring card used by strong men in the 
day of the Miniature Golf Course in 
London City.” 

He will be right. 


THE VACUUM 
STREET-GLEANER 

■ Vienna is using a type of street-clean¬ 
ing machine which jnits to shame our 
abominable germ-scattering dustcarts. 

It is a motor-truck fitted with whirl¬ 
ing brooms which sweep the dirt and 
rubbish into piles. These are then drawn 
up through a sucker at the back of the 
machine by revolving fans inside, and 
all this is done in one movement as the 
truck is driven along the street. 

■The system has many advantages, 
besides being clean. One man can work 
it; the street has only to be gone over 
once—^no dust is allowed to blow about. 


SOMETHING MUST 
BE DONE 

Too Many Vehicles on 
the Roads 

THE MOTOR-COACH PERIL 

The promise of a comprchchsive Bill 
to regulate the whole London transport 
system awakens the hope tliat a similar 
grip and supervision may bo felt all 
over the country. 

The truth is that mechanical’ ro.ad 
traffic of all kinds lias iiicrcascd., so 
amazingly in recent years that it has 
got beyond control by local authorities, 
and the Road Traffic Act that is coming 
into force ought to be used boldly to 
stop the Go-as-you-please competition 
in business on the roads as well as 
the Neck-or-nothing driving by private 
individuals. 

There arc far too many vehicles on 
the roads, too many lines of charabancs 
and buses. 

The King’s Highways 

Railways are run almost entirely on 
private tracks sternly guarded by legal 
regulations, but the King’s highways arc 
open to millions of mechanical vehicles, 
often run at speeds equal to those of the 
railway, with no check upon them except 
the grip of a casual driver on a wliccl, 
amid a thousand vehicles that are simi¬ 
larly controlled. 

' Within the last month the present 
writer found himself on a public mqtor- 
coacb which raced along a main road a 
train running on a parallel line for 
thirty miles, and the coach beat the 
train by a short head. The results of 
such pr.actically uncontrolled use of 
the roads - are wasteful competition, 
dangerous congestion, a contagious 
spirit of recklessness, incessant danger, 
and an appalling bill of human slaughter 
every year. 

These things ought not to be, and with 
I.ondon taking the lead in a compre¬ 
hensive management of the whole traffic 
question, with the good of the public as 
its supreme aim, the country will feel a 
sense of’ hopeful relief, and will expect 
the misuse of its roads to be stopped. 


MAGIC OF COAL DUST 
Briquettes 

Time was when coal dust was re¬ 
garded as waste. It was thought such 
ver}'- useless waste that the miner was 
not even paid for that part of liis 
output wliich turned to dust. 

For some time coal dust has been 
made into briquettes, and there are also 
methods of .burning it as fuel. 

The making of fuel briquettes in the 
United States has increased magically. 
In the last ton years it has multiplied 
four times and is now well over a 
million tons a year ! This is a very re¬ 
markable fact, and we hope onr coal 
people are taking note of it. 


THE CAR AND THE COW 

Rather awkward for the coo, George 
Stephenson said it would be, when he 
was asked at the early railway inquiry 
what would happen to a cow if it strayed 
on the line in front of the locomotive. 

Rather awkward for the car, was the 
jury’s response at Bromley County 
Court, when asked to express an 
opinion about a motor-vehicle which 
ran into a cow in the dark. 

The action before the jury raised the 
question whether the farmer who owned 
the cow ought not to have kept it off 
the road. To that the farmer’s counsel 
replied that from time immemorial 
farmers had the right to take their 
cattle and horses on the King’s highway. 

The jury thought so too, and found 
that the motorist had contributed 
to his own discomfiture. But nobody 
seems to have called on the cow, with 
its immemorial right to the road. 
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THE GREEN 

CHAPTKR 11 
Jack Has Doubts 

obvious thing to' do was to set off 
at once in pursuit, but Tony still 
stood puzzling over the message in Felicity’s 
handwriting. 

There were some queer tilings about it 
which he did not understand. On the face 
of it, it looked as if Felicity, wakened by 
sounds outside her window .and guessing 
what tliey meant,, had snatched a bit of 
paper and attempted to write a message 
to Tony tellhig him what had happened. 
So far this was a natural thing to do : 
but why liad she crumpled up tlie message 
and thrown'it into the wastepaper basket ? 
Had she changed her mind about leaving it 
for him ^ It was by the merest ch.ance that 
he had found it. One does not usually 
rumm.ige in wastepaper b.askets to find 
a mess.ige. 

Yet the lact remained that Felicity was 
missing, and so. far the paper was his only 
clue to-where she l.ad gone. Starting out of 
his absorption, Tony left the room and, 
fearing to rouse the 'uspicions of the night 
porter if he wont out again by the main door, 
he left by tile way the men had apparently 
come, by way of the roofs. 

It w.as not long before he was again at 
the river front, in search of his friend, 
lack Tempest had something to report. 

‘ A few minutes ago I saw a small row¬ 
boat indistinctly through the mist," ho s.aid. 
■' And I think there was a girl with two men 
in it, Tony." 

" So they've brought her here by w.ay.of 
the river ! " exclaimed the boy. and told 
Jack in a few words what had happened 
since he left him. 

" I’m going back to Dead Cat Alloy, ho 
finished. " Would you mind watching the 
tunnel exit from tliis end f I'm certain 
Felicity is being made to . do something 
against her will, and Fm not going to stop 
till she hits told me herself that she is in 
no danger. 

Don't you think you ought to tell mo a 
little more of this mystery, Tony ? ” sug¬ 
gested fack, " I'm in it with you whether 
you tell ine or not, but a fellow might be 
more use if he knew what he is up against." 

. Tony considcred how much he could tell 
in fairness to Felicity, (or he know ho could 
trust Jack Tempest,' , 

, 1.don't yet know thovviiolqol it myselt," 
he confessed. , .' .But f'll tell you .all I know 
with one fxceplion. h met. a girl on the 
trait!"'—jot’e, he thought, how long ago it- 
seerhed—‘ and noticed site' looked pretty 
worried about something. She finally told 
me that her uncle—who. she said, was the' 
Ijest man who ever lived, though I'm 
doubting, tliat in view of events since—: 
had promised to rrreet a certain Kdgar 
Speers at a house in Dead Cat AJley at 
midnight. Her uncle had been left a 
fortune by the .will ol an Australi.an irril- 
iionaire, whose nephew Fdgar Speers was. 
Young Speers had been cut off with a 
shilling, and, believe me, he deserved to be. 
Well, young Speers was a pretty hand at 
forgery, and had forged a subsequent will, 
and all he needed was to get the old man. 
Felicity's uncle, to agree not io contest it." 

“ H'm ! " said Jack. “ I'm beginning to 
.sec. The old man went to the rendezvous, 
and has disappeared. Anti Tony to the 
rescue, is that it ? ” ' 

" it was," returned .Tony, '' but some 
queer things have happened since I firrst 
turned up in Dead Cat Alley. I got into 
the liousc, as you know, and there I saw 
Felicity's uncle.” 

" Good I We'll both of us go and-" 

" Wait a minute. The old man seemed to 
be on excellent terms with the nephew's 
crowd—in fact, it was he who knocked me 
into the river.” 

"What I 1' 

" Yes. A charming old gentleman I " 

" Are you certain it was he ? " 

" I can hardly doubt it. Felicity’s uncle, 
I forgot to tell you, has a bald head you 
couldn’t|miss. Scarcely a hair on it, and such 
a bright pink you can hardly believe it is 
natural." 

" Is it ? " asked Jack surprisingly. 

" What do you mean ? I sat opposite to it 
for about three hours on the train yesterday 
afternoon, and was staring at it a good btt 
of the time. No, it’s not a fqke, if that’s 
what you are getting at.’’ 

You might have been mistaken even 
at that," said Jack musingly, " But, what 
is more to the point, your little friend 
Felicity couldn’t have been deceived—not, 
at least, in her uncle’s appearance.. How 
long has she known him ? ’’ 

" She’s lived with him since she was a 
baby,” replied Tony. 


Serial Story by 
L/ W 1\ John Halden 

" It would be strange if ho could have 
deceived her as to his real character all 
that time. And yet ho tried to drown you I” 

J.ack was silent for a moment, evidently 
thinking deeply, 

" Don't be angry, Tony, but tell me, does 
Felicity seem to you to be quite intelligent, 
not easily deceived ? ’’ 

" None keener,” said Tony decidedly. 

" Then there's only one solution left. 
She's been deceiving yon for some purpose 
of her own. Probably her uncle xjut her up 
to it.” 

" Don't believe it I " returned Tony. 
"If you had just one sight of Felicity you 
would know that is impossible. Besides, why 
should she ? ’’ ... 

" I confess that's beyond me." Jack was 
obviously troubled. " Maybe they want to 
use you- as a scapegoat in some way." 

" I can hardly flatter myself that they’ve 
welcomed me to their party wnth open 
arms'so far," remarked Tony. " I’m be¬ 
coming an accomplished gate-craslier, if 
nothing else.” 

" Have you told me the whole of this 
story so far as you know it ? ’’ asked Jack 
suddenly. " What made the old gentleman 
meet these people in a queer place like 
Dead Cat Alley ? ’’ 

" They’ve got a hold over him so that he 
was forced to go,” said Tony, " But the 
hold they have over him is nothing to his 
dishonour, according to Felicity." 

" Ah, ' according to Felicity ’ again I ’’ 
exclaimed Jack. " My boy, you’re not the 
first who has been taken in by a plausible 
tale. The only thing that puzzles me 
is why on earth Felicity should choose you. 
You h.aven’t much money, have you ? ’’ 

" Shan't have enough left to pay my 
hotel bill if my f.ariiily don’t come to my 
rescue. I wired thenr at Cannes yesterday.’’ 

" Well, then, why did she choose you ? ’’ 

■' To rescue her guileless uncle in case 
he got into trouble," returned Tony, and 
laughed shortly, rcracrabering the look of 
the man when he had knocked Tony into 
the river. ; 

" Won’t wash, obviously,' said Jack. 
"No, my son, you've been nicely taken 
in. But what I want to know is why? 
Why ? Why ? ’’ 

' Don’t know yet," said Tony, " but I 
mean to find out before I'm through. And, 
look here, I know what you’re thinking 
about Felicity, and I'm not yet in a position , 
to disprove it. But, remember, you haven’t 
seen her. Once you have seen her you’ll : 
change your mind. She s the rc.al thing,; 
even if her uncle is a rotter." • i 

" Is she pretty ? ” asked Jack. ; 

' Didn't notice," returned Tony shortly,' 
" and I’m not basing.my opinion on that if I 
she were. Here’s the entrance to the j 
tunnel. Are you sick of it or will yon watch j 
this end while I go round to Dead''CAt! 
Alley ? ” ' , , :i j 

" Count mo in,” said Jack. " I’m cui'ibusl 
though not convinced." 

. CHAPTER 12 
A Sight of Felicity 

oNY strode off, more perturbed Ih.an 
he c.ared to admit at Jack’s openly’ 
expressed doubts ol Felicity’s genuineness. 
Ho had read of pretty spies who could twist 
well-meaning and stupid people round their 
fingers, .and he did not at all like the siiggcs-: 
tion that Felicity might be one of them. 
Nor did ho like Hie suggestion that he 
might be one of the stupid ones. He was 
glad now that he had not mentioned the 
renaissance gold cup, for there lay, as he 
realised, the chance of his being made the 
scapegoat for the theft. , He shook off his 
doubts, remembering Fcl,icity’s frank, honest 
gaze, and as;he had now come to the sin¬ 
ister house, prepared to enter it once more 
and, as he hoped, successfully at last. 

Tony saw, by the pale light in the cast, 
that dawn was not far off. Dead C«t Alley 
was still deserted and dark, however, and 
he climbed into the upper window apparently 
without being observed. The broken wains¬ 
coting and ■wall lay as he had left them, 
and, rather to his surprise, the slidiin-j panel 
opened easily to his touch. 

He went cautiously through into the dark 
room beyond, and tiptoed across to the 
opposite door, only to find it locked. He 
was carefully trying it when he heard a 
clicking sound behind him and the electric 
light was switched on. 

Tony whirled round to confront two 
men, who had apparently watched him- 
enter and now had him at their mercy. . 

Should he leap for the trap-door and: 
escape once more into the tunnel ?. Even 
as he measured the distance across the floor 
Continuel on tbs next cage 



NATIONAL 

winds 

CERTIFICATES 


N ational Savings 

Certificates inspire con¬ 
fidence. They offer the small 
investor absolute security for 
his money. They grow in 
value, and grow safely. They can 
be cashed readily if necessary, 
but, left in for the full period 
of ten years, they yield a profit 
of 50% free of Income Tax. 


National Savings Certificates can be obtained in single documents 
representing 1, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 Certificates, costing 16/-, £4, 
£8, £20, £40 arid £80 respectively. They can he obtained front any 
Money Order Post Office, or Bank, or through a Savings Association. 



The up-to-date Pied Piper of > 
Hamelin will win /n’s popularity 
by buying Pain’s Fireworks. 
Such colours and such, bangs- 
and Rockets that rush to the 
Moon. 

Ask for the latest Novel¬ 
ties and have an evening 
of real fun. ^ 

Be sure you 
say “Pain’s, I 
must have 
Pain’s,please.” 
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A NEW TURN 

^^-hCROBAT 




Send to-day for the 
FREE COLOURED DESIGN 


and make this 
amusing 
toy! 


Hr 



ERE is a novelty that will give 
you a great deal of fun 1 Sunny Jim, the 
personification of health and fitness, 
performs amusing acrobatic feats. 

With the aid of the coloured design, 
which you can obtain free by sending the 
coupon below together with one top from 
a “Force" packet, it will take you only 
a few minutes to construct the model. 
Full directions are given on the design. 

Those lucky people whose Mothers 
provide “Force” and milk for breakfast 
or supper every day, will be able to send 
the packet top and coupon at once and 
be amongst the first to get their “Sunny 
Jim-—Acrobats.” 

If you are not able to be one of them, 
ask Mother to do you a favour and pur¬ 
chase a packet of “ Force” so that you 
can send for your “Sunny Jim — 
Acrobat” too. 

Then you will also be able to have 
delicious breakfasts of “ Force ” and 
milk that will help to make you strong 
and fit, full of energy and healtl). 
“ Force” is full of goodness. It is the 
finest food for those who wish to 
be fitj because it'is made from whole 
wheat and contains its wonderful 
health-giving vitamins. 

“Force” needs no cooking.- It is 
shaken straight from the packet and 
served with hot or cold milk. , 



WHEAT-MALTED. FLAKED and TOASTED 


YOUE COUPON tor 

FREE COLOURED “SUNNY JIM—ACROBAT” 

'To Suunv Jim (Dept. C.P. 5 ), .. 

. A.' C.. ITNCICEN & CO., 

, 197 . Great Portland Street, London, \V.i 

INAasn srml mn a Free coloured “Sunny Jim—-Acrobat” 
clcsiyii.tojjctlicr with fullinstructiilns for.nuaUiuR the luocicl; 

I enclose herewith O.Mi TOP FROlt A “FOUCli” I'ACKliT. 

' your:Kaine . .....i.........'. 


— lltc food ihdl 
itioiccs you 


IhlinMure 

of 

■' dttign. 


Yoitv Address. 


Town ..... 

(TUU fi/Ji’?' axifilics in CsfcaL Lrllain, Norlhern Ireland and the Irish I'recHtatc only) 




made at home 

Delicious, warming, | 
cheering. A 9d. bottle of p 
Mason’s Essence makes p 
100 glasses of Ginger = 
Wine—as good as Ginger s 
Wine can be. = 



Buy a bottle to~day from^ your 
Groceir, Stores or Chemist, or 

send II” and We will post a bottle 
and fiive you nnme'of ne(^esj_(wenj_ 


= NrWRALI- & MASON LTD.. NOTTINr.ILVM g 


GUT THIS OUT 


CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON* 


VALUE. 3d. 


Send 5 ol these coupons with only 2,'0 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the TLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
•E.C.4.: ny return , you will 'rooolva a bandsomo Levi^r 
t’elf-Pilling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold .Nib 
(Fi ne, Medium or Uroad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/-. 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9, X>e Liixo Model, 2/- extra. 


46 


HELPS HELP! 




Leit-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, or money for Country 
Holidays for poor children, are urgently needed to 
help the “ poor ” passing through our hands, : Any 
thing will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS 11. BUUTT. Secretary, 
lloxton Market Christian Mission, N>1. 
gfrwiBi™ President — Walter Scoles, Esq. —i 


[KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 5/6- 
3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, etc* 
Navy, 3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post free 
PUKE WOOL SERGES from 2/111 to 25/U yard- 
Ueliablo Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring,'Blankets, etc, 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NPARLV do YEARS* REPUTATION, 


EG E RTO N 
iiUKNETT'S 
N.C. DEPT. 


WELLINGTON 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


EAST END MISSION 

provide'.^ 52,000 Free Breakfasts each whiter for. him.: 
■gry litMo ohilcli'cii. Employs .flve. Indy doctors (whole 
time), • iniiiistcring to tho . sick poor. Provides special 
cinema Entertainment-for children^every piglit (avenagt 
nitcndanco 1.000). Conducts.'clKht great Mission;Meet’ 
.iiigs for jioor cliildrcn every week and scores of orgariis- 
atioibs for young people. Stepney is London's most over¬ 
crowded and poorest. Borough.—Contributions, greatly 
needed, thankfully acknowledged by ’ Rev. E, W/ 
CHUPT.'ETCit, r.aat End ' Jlissiou, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, London, E.l. 


with his eye he deckled against it. Now he 
was here he would face them out. 

“ Well ? ” he said defiantly. 

The leader of the two men smiled. 

" Took the bait nicely, didn’t he ? ” lie 
observed to the other. lie mimicked 
Felicity’s voice, " Oh, I’m so frightened. 
Come and save me ! ” 

Tony's eyes narrowed. " Where is she ? ” 
ho demanded. 

“ Oh, she’s here all right, bnt she doesn’t 
want to see you, 1115 ' boy. She only wanted 
to get you here, SCO ? ” 

“ You are trying to make me think she 
acted as decoy,” said Tony contemptuously. 
“ I don’t believe it.” 

“ What do you think her note was for ? ” 

So he knew about that, and had left it 
deliberately where Tony would find it. 

“ She wanted me to come to her aid.” 

Tceson raised his eyebrows and shrugged. 
His inference was maddening. 

" I’m going to sec Felicity and -find out 
the truth from her,” said Tony after a 
moment’s dismayed pause. “ I wouldn’t 
believe anything yon said on oath.” 

To Tony’s surprise the two men, after a 
significant glance at each other, agreed. 
“ The poor girl is tired and is now fast 
asleep,” said I.ecson with a smirk that 
Tony found loathsome. “ Bnt wo will allow 
you just a peep at lier so you will know she 
is here and safe and could see you if she 
Lvanted to.” 

Tony looked at the two suspiciously, 
bnt followed them through tho room beyond 
into a little passageway. Here they showed 
him a small square window that was dull 
with dust and let into another room. 
Looking througli this, Tony could just 
make out tho figure of Felicity lying, ap¬ 
parently fast asleep, on a couch. Tho old 
man was sitting, his bald head a-gleam 
under a shaded lamp, watching over her. 

“ You’re holding her prisoner liero I ” 
cried Tony hotly. 

For answer Lccson opened the door to 
show that it was not locked, and pointed 
to the street door just beyond, which, 
as Tony could see, had its key on tho inside. 
Tony noticed that the old man had not 
turned round during their conversation. 

“ Mr Cartwright I ” he called. , 

The old man (lid not speak; but gosturod 
for silence, pointing to Felicity. Lccson 
closed tho .door. 


All this should have satisfied Ton}' that 
Felicity was in no danger, but for some 
reason it did not. 

“ Why should her uncle have brought her 
hero ? ” he demanded, peering at her once 
more through tho dusty window. 

“ That’s his affair. After all he’s her 
guardian, not you.” 

'Tony was silent, 

“ Now, my boy,” said Lccson, trying to 
make his harsh voice persuasive, ” will you 
understand that the little girl is quite safe 
and happy and in proper liands, and give 
us your w'ord of honour tliat you will go 
aw'ay and forget all that you liavc so un¬ 
fortunately learned ? ” 

Tony stood for a moment hndccided. To 
all appearances he was really just a nreddle- 
some fool. There was Felicity, apparently 
in a peaceful sleep, with her guardian 
watching over her. 'Tlie rest of it, the will 
and the stolen cup, were certainly not his 
affair. He had known these two people 
only a few hours at best, and during that 
time the old man, had proved himself a 
thorough-going villain. Tony, w'ho had 
bech on the point of agreeing to drop the 
whole matter and so making a decision that 
he would have regretted the rest of his life, 
straightened up and faced the two men. 

, “ I’ll promise nothing at all until Felicity 
herself has told mo that she doesn’t need 
any help,” he said. 

Leeson shrugged, and glanced at the 
other man w'ho had edged round behind 
Tony. In a moment the boy, fighting 
strenuously, was down and Leeson was 
binding him, wrists to ankles, with some 
stout cord which he took from his pocket. 
Then the two of them carried him into the 
farther room. 

“ Yon needn’t think there is anyone here 
who cares what happens to you,” Leeson 
remarked, grinning. “ If you had promised 
to be,quiet about what you kno\y we would 
have let you go free, As it is, some day, 
perhaps, a wrecking gang will find your 
bones in this cupboard.” 

Tony didn’t think it would be as long as 
that before 'someone discovered him, for 
Jack Tempest -know whoi‘'o ho had gone. 
13ut all the same his situation w'as desperate 
as they closed tho door on -him, helplessly 
gagged and bound, in tho cupboard of the 
sinister house in Dead Cat Alloy. 

TO hr. CONTINUICt) 


JACKO GETS Thrown Out 


A dolphus said it was only what ho 
dc.scrvcd; he had been asking 
for it all day. 

lie worried Adoli)bns ; bo worried liis 
mother; lie worried the cat ; but 
when he began to worry liis father 
Father Jacko jricked him np by his collar 


“ All right,” agreed Chimp.; “but 
mind yon bring them back.” 

Don’t j'on worry about that,” said 
Jacko, and off he went. 

A few minfites later he was back on 
Ivis own doorstep. 

Rat-tat-tat ! w'cnt tho knocker. 



His father dropped him out of the window 


and dropped him out of the window. 

Lie fell on a flow'cr-bed so it didn’t 
luirt much ; but ho rvas wild to find 
himself shut out of the house. Ho could 
have claiubercd iir through tho pantrj' 
window—he had done it lots of timc.s— 
but he wanted to get his own Imck. 

After some hard thinking he ran off 
to liis friend Chimp. Chimp opened the 
door, and Jacko slid inside. 

” That’s what I want,” said Jacko, 
pointing to an overcoat and a bowler 
hat hanging np on a peg in the hall. 

Chimp considered. ■ . - 

They’re Dad’s,” ho said, ; , ; 

.Tjiat's all rigid,’,’ replied jackei; 
" I only rvaiit to borrow ’em for half an 
lionr-^just to get into the. Iipifsc,'': and 
he told Chimp all about it. 


“ It’s only Jacko,” he heard the lordly 
Adolphus sa\'. 

“ No, it isn’t,” said- his mother, 
peeping through tho window, “ it’s a 
stranger in a bowler hat. Sec what he 
wants, dear;” - 

Jacko pulled his hat over his eyes. 

Can I see Mr Jacko ? ” ho asked in 
a hoarse voice when the door opened. 

“ I’ll sec,” replied Adolphus politely. 
“ Como in, sir. . Come in.” . 

Jacko stepped over the mat. 

,. As , soon ■ as Adolphus’s ■ back was 
turned ho darted into the kitchen and 
.ilopped down'b'e.side his ,mother. , 

: •; jloth.or, Jacko ^screamed ; and then, 
as Jacko took off his liat and grinned up 
into lier Jace, she cried : "You bad boy t 
What a fright you gave mo ! ” 
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The Children s TJewspaper 


^5 


Only 

hot bath in 


Sparta! 




I T was a rough life for a lad. Although Sparta opened 
the first bathing establishment, there was only one 
kind of hot bath allowed — a vapour one. So boys bathed 
by taking the cold plunge into the Eurotas —but 
without Lifebuoy Soap to make a jolly lather for them. 
The fame of the Spartans was built upon the good 
habits of health and self-respect formed when they 
were young. Personal cleanliness is one of the biggest 
and best of habits. How easy it’s made for you to-day! 
A cake of Lifebuoy waits in the soap-dish ready to rid 
hands and face of dirt — and, more important still, 
of germs. Use it before meals and in your bath. Follow 
the example of Spartan cleanliness. Cultivate 
Spartan manliness. 


Gef 


the LIFEBUOY HABIT 


L BOt-iaT 


A LEVER rnoDUci 


$KY ROCKETS 

Thunder crashes 
Aeroplanes 
Novelties 
Demon cannons 
Animated fountains 
Radium TORCHES 
Diabolo wheels 



THE PAPER THAT MADE 

WIRELESS POPULAR 


POPULAR WIRELESS Every Thursday 


3d. 



Every Reader of the Children’s Newspaper ought to know all about 

SEOOOTINE 


THE WORLD’S ADHESIVE 


[Head. Trade Marlt.) 


“ When unpacking some china in a shop at Rickmanswortli, Hound this 
little pig broken, I stuck the pieces together with Seccotine and put It 
in the window for show. That was just over 20 years ago. Since then 
it has travelled with me from place to place, not always carefully packed, 
yet it has always come out whole. It has been washed many times 
with warm water. I thought you might like to have it as one more 
sample of what Seccotine can do, and how it stands wear and tear. 
Needless to say I always have Seccotine in the house, often using it and 
always with the greatest of success,” 


WHY? 


Well, every day in life there are things to make or to 
mend. The things to mend may be toys, tools, instruments 
or important pieces of furniture. What is needed is an adhesive of enormous 
strength, which is always ready at a moment’s notice-—requiring no 
heating or other preparation. 
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Tl\e Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at, any house in the world 
for 11 s a year. See below. 



November i, 1930 


NEWSPAPER 

i * Every Thursday, 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
■"M.agazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6 d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRANTUB 

Word Arithmetic 

J AM a word of five letters. 

Multiply my middle letter by 
twenty and you have my first and 
last. ■ Divide my middle letter by 
five and you have my second and 
fourth. What am I ? , 

Answer next week 

Where It Comes From 
. Catgut. Most of our catgut 
is imported from'New Zealand in 
big frozen blocks. ' It is prepared 
from the intestines of certain 
animals, particularly sheep, and 
to prevent it deteriorating it is 
frozen before being shipped. 

When it .arrives at the f.actory 
it has to be thawed, after which 
it is m.ade into thin threads which 
are twisted up to make fishing 
tackle, s.'rings for musical instru¬ 
ments and tennis racquets, and 
threads for surgical sewing. 


Ici On Parle Franeals 



La craie Le chou-fleur Le ciseau 


On &rit au tableau avec la craie.. 
J’acli^te iin chou-fleur au marchi 
Un meniiisier se sert d’un ciseau. 

Ilearrange the Aviary 
^'iiE groups of letters below 
. contain the names of three 
birds, each of nine letters. Three 
letters from each are included in 
e.ach of the groups, and these 
letters have been taken and then 
rearranged. 

For e-vainple, supposing one of 
the words to be CASSOWARY, 
the letters CAS, SOW, and ARY 
would appe.ar together but not in 
that sequence.' 

L A'B SOS RAT 
DIR C K B ALB 
L U B r I L C II N 

Answer next wcel< 

Time for 'Tea 

XiiE flames beneath the kettle 
croon. 

And clap their, hands, and dance 
• in glee ; . 

Even the kettle hums a tune 
To tell me when it’s time for tea. 

The Missel Thrush 
At this time of the year the 
song of the missel thrush 
may be "heard again. It is some¬ 
times.called the stormcock because 
its song is heard to advantage on 
a wet and stormy day. It may be, 
distinguished from the song thrush 
by its greyer colour and larger 
size. It feeds chiefly on rvorms 
and berries, its name being 
derived from its fondness for 
mistletoe berries. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the morning the planets 
Jupiter and Mars are in the 
South. In the 
evening Venus 
and Saturn are 
in the South- 
West, Jupiter 
and Mars are 
in the East, 
and Uranus is 
in the South. 

The picture shows the Moon .as it 
may be seen looking South at 
6 p.m. on November 5 . 

The Food Supply Problem 

J N a besieged town ■ there was 
enough food on a certain day 
to last , the 5000 inhabitants for 
12 J days, but six days later 
500 people surrendered to the 
enemy. Twenty days after that 
a batch of a thousand refugees 
entered the place. 

How many more days did the 
food last } Answer next meek 

Is Your Name Pullen ? 

Xms name, like tiie alternative 
spelling Pullin, is from the 
French poulain, meaning a colt, 
and no doubt the original owner of 
the name \v<as given it either 
because he w.as likened to a colt 
or because he owned or looked 
after a colt. 


Fogs ; 

XHE Atlantic for 300 miles off 
Newfoundland is' probably 
the foggiest place in the world. 
The frequent fogs are caused,by 
warm winds blowing over very 
cold water. Land fogs are caused 
by cold air blowing over warmer 
and damp ground. 

In winter the Thames Valley is 
probably the foggiest place in 
Great Britain. London’s longest 
and densest fog lasted, with a few 
breaks, from the beginning of 
November 1879 to February 1880 . 

Inland fogs usually occur in 
calm weather. Fogs on the co.ast 
are often accompanied by gales. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Eaining anfl Savin? 

Neither; he saved 15 s in each case. 
A Time-Table Puzzle 
22 to 2 to 2.22 

Before You Leap 

The lean kine were j only seen 
in a dream. 

i 

The Apple Tree Tuzzle , 




The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


XiiERF. are 47 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among 
the clues whiciv are given below. The answer will appear next week. 
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Reading Across 1. To'govern.' 4. A lateral division of a church. 
8. Performs. 11. Accumulate. 13. To entertain. 15.'Used for 
writing. 17. A four-sided figure. 19. Artist’s honour."’,. 21; Old term 
for sneeze.. 23. State of equ.ality. 24. M.ade free from concern. 26, A 
rapid movement. 27.,Wliere orations were delivered in' Rome. .29. 
.To guard. '30. Latin for and. 31. In bed. 33. To deb'at'e. 35. To 
perform. 36. A notion. 38. A familiar crustacean. 40.’Prevalent. 
41. To express gr.atitude. 42. A row., ■ ^ . I' v i; 

Reading Down. 1, A deer of Northern Europe. 2. Ldi.ge sh'eets 
of water. 3. A printer’s measure. 4. Incombustible reskUiel" 5. 
One of an order of crustaceans.- 6. A lip. 7. A large'Australian 
bird. 8. A Roman copper coin. 9. To finish. 10. Grape fruit. 
12. Exist. 14. To employ , for a purpose. 16. Tidy. ;T8| To spoil. 
20. To wrench asunder. 22. Cool retreat. 25. A fnagran't oil from 
rose-petals. 27. A noteworthy act. 28. Imitation. 32.' An aiix- 
iliary . verb. 34. Conjunction. 36. Supposing. 37. Chemical sym¬ 
bol for sodium. 39. Bachelor of Arts."’ ■ 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Why, Of Course 

Xu E small child had the face of 
a cherub. 

“ And where did you get tliose 
sparkling blue eyes ? ” asked a 
dear old lady. 

“ Please, mum,” replied the 
cherub, “ they came with my face.” 


The Glorious Fifth 



“ JF you’re bursting with prid-e. 
As I r.ather suspect,” 

Said tlie Cracker, “ it’s time 
Such a feeling you checked.”' 

“To feel proud,” grinned the 
Wheel, 

“ I have surely a right. 

Don’t you know I’m to shine 
In High Circles tonight f ” 

One Too Many 

pATiiER was taking the family 
to see the village where he 
had spent his boyhood. 

“ Ob 1 ” he exclaimed in a' 
shocked to.ne as the train, ap-' 
proaclied tlie station, “ tliere’s.bnly 
one windmill now. I wonder what 
tliev have done witli the otlier }” 
I,expect, D.addie,” said five- 
year-old Joan, “ there wasn’t" 
eiVougli .wind for two, so they 
pulled the other down.” 

Safety First 

XuE.trai.n made its way slowly 
through the hills.. It s.eemed 
as tliougli there .were Jio need for 
.bufry,\ 

■“ Is tills train-ever bn time ? ■”' 
.queried^-<a''’Stninger 'of a fellow,-,- 
passchgeri’ ■ . , ■ .. 

'■“■They don’t worry much about 
being on time,”- w-as the reply. 

They ar'e satisfied if it’s on the 
track.” 

Up With the Sun ’ 

XuE talk, had come round to the 
. subject of e.arly rising. All. 
but ; one speaker had mentioned 
their times of getting ujx Turning 
to the silent, one, a dreamy- 
looking youth, one of the company 
.asked,, “ And at what time do 
you rise iiTsummer f ” 

“ When the first r.ays of the Sun 
peep into my room,” was the reply. 
,.“..But-..,that!s .very .earlyf” s.aid 
the speaker, hardly believing 
what he had heard. 

“ Ob, not at all," replied the 
dreamy one, “ my room faces West.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME © © © STEPHEN’S CLOWN 


U NCLE .Jeff was taking 
Gwen and Nora and 
Stephen to the circus. The)’ 
were all counting tlie days to 
it, and then poor Stephen 
caught a -bad cold ; and 
though it had ncarl)’ gone 
when the time came round 
Nanny said that if it was a wet 
day he wouldn’t be able to go. 
And it,poured with rain. 

Poor Stephen, he rvas dis¬ 
appointed. though ho watched 
his sisters sot off bravely 
enough. Nanny promised 
him a special cake for tea to 
make up. 

Gwen and Nora loved every 
minute of the entertainment; 
but above all they loved the; 
clown, who stood on his head 
and turned somersaults, and 
did all sorts of acrobatic 


tricks. They chattered ex¬ 
citedly to Uncle Jeff about the 
clown all the way home. 



Just like the circus clown 


As they were waiting on the 
pavement for their bus Uncle 
Jeff exclaimed: “ Hullo, there 
is the clown! ” And he 
pointed to where a little 


mechanical doll, dressed in 
just the same kind of red dress 
as the circus clown’s, was turn¬ 
ing head-over-hcels along the 
pavement. • 

" Only a shilling 1 " said 
the street hawker. 

" Oh, do let’s take one to 
Stephen 1 ” cried Gwen, " then 
he can see the clown too.” 

The little girls counted 
tlicir pennies and held them 
out, and Uncle Jeff made up 
the rest; and they went home 
excitedly with the clown in a 
box tucked under Nora’s arm. 

“ Well, Stephen, old man,” 
said Uncle Jeff when they 
were all back again in the 
niu'sery, ” we persuaded the 
fairy godmother to make the 
clown a few sizes smaller so 
that we could bring him back 


to you in a box. Set up the 
stage, Gwen.” 

Gwen and Nora put a board 
across two chairs, and the 
throe children sat and watched 
while Uncle Jeff made the 
clown tumble and twist and 
turn somersaults just like the 
circus clown. In fact, he 
jumped right over Nora’s 
little black monkey, ,'and 
knocked the china dog flat; 
then he lay feebly Id'cking 
his legs and waving his arms. 

Stephen laughed till he 
couldn't laugh any more. 

" It’s like having a clown 
of my own,” he cried, 

" Yes,” said Uncle Jeff, 
winding him up again, ” he’ll 
be very glad to perform any 
hour of the day or night. You 
just try him 1 ” 



Asked Sambo to tea. 

His skin was as black 
As a negro’s can bo ; 

His teeth, though, were pearly, 

. So lovely and white. 

Ho grinned : “ I use Kolynos 
Morning and night I ” 

Kolynos is Icnown in every part o1 the 
world for its cleansing and preserving 
properties. It rnalces tooth white, keeps 
tliom strong and gorm-freo, strengthens 
the gnms and purifies the mouth. 

Half-an-inch of paste from tlio Kolynos 
tube oh a firm, dry brush is enough for 
each time of use. It makes a lovely 
foam in the mouth, and loaves a clean 
and delicious taste after every brushing. 


BENTAL CREAiVl 

Test Kolynos free, Soncl a card to-day to 
Kolynos (Dopt. COC), Chonios Street, London, 
W. 0 . 1 , giving your name and address. You 
will rocoivo a froo sample by return of post. 

Alt (Untisls recommenil Kolynos; every Chen\ist.sells it. 



When you awake does 
your throat feel constricted 
or parched ? That is a 
sign of "morning mouth.’* 
An "Allenburys ” Pastille 
sucked 'immediately on 
waking brings a sweet 
cleanness to the mouth 
and a contented throat. 
The juice- of fresh ripe 
black currants,together with 
pure glycerine, make them 
so delightfully refreshing. 


flUenbiirys 

8d. and 1/3 per box from chemists 


The Cluldi’on s Newspaper is printed and publlslied every Tliursday by tlie rropriotors. The Attialgamatcd Press, Ltd., ThePlcctway ]Eouso, FarriiiRdonStreet, London, L.C.4. Advertisement Ofllocs: The Plcetway Itonse, 
T’aningdon Street, London, IJ.C.4. It is roKistored as a newspaper for transmission by Canadiah Magazine Post. Kntcrod ns Second Class Matter, January 15, 192t), at the Post Ollico at JJoston, Slass. Subscription Kates: 
Inland and Abroad, lls a year ; Os Gd for six inontlis. It can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from the Solo Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs. (Tordou & Gotcli, Ltd.; and for SoiitJi Africa : Central 
News Agouey, lAd. , g.s, ' ' 























































































































